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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it. and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
Dana E. Kuorzur 


The fifty-fifth national convention of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship was 
held at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, on 
Saturday and Sunday, July 3 and 4. 
Eighty-three delegates, _ representing 
twenty-three local groups and six states, 
were present. The theme was “Living 
Together.” : 

Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn., was 
elected president, becoming the second 


Ann Postma, newly elected president of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship. 


woman president in the history of the 
organization. Other officers elected were: 
Weston Cate, Jr., Auburn, Maine, vice- 
president; Betsy Owen, Syracuse, N. Y., 
secretary; Ruth Knowlton, Swampscott, 
Mass., the first woman treasurer in the 
history of the Fellowship; trustees, 
Rachael Robinson, North Carolina, 
LaVern Bentley, Ohio, Doris Brethorst, 
Illinois, Isabel Ansell, Orono, Maine. 

The opening session on Saturday eve- 
ning was held in Rowland Hall, during 
which the dean of the Youth Institute, 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, Bridgeport, 
Conn., gave a preview of the institute. 

Rev. Howard Gilman, Little Falls, 
N. Y., conducted the opening devotional 
period. The following convention com- 
mittees were appointed: Credentials, 
Sarah Corindia, Wakefield, Mass.; Nom- 
inating Committee, Fred Allen, Maine, 
Joan Adams, Illinois, Dave Cole, Massa- 
chusetts, Gladys Karns, Ohio, Elsie 
Thayer, Connecticut; Official Reports 
and Resolutions, Dorothy Petersen, 
Wakefield, Mass.; monitors, John Vining 
and William Goodwin, both of Massa- 
chusetts; sessional secretary, Mrs. Helen 
Hersey Dick. Following the business 
session the sound film, Land of Liberty, 
was shown, and then Ann Postma con- 
ducted the friendship circle. 

Convention discipline was in the hands 
of an elected student council, of which 


Pearl Hawley, Hartford, Conn., was 
chairwoman. 

On Sunday morning, at 7:45, the Stars 
and Stripes and the institute flag were 
hoisted at a special service. At 11 a.m., 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth 
activities for the Universalist Church of 
America, preached in the grove on “Liv- 
ing Together.” Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 
retiring president of the National U.Y-F., 
assisted in the service, which was at- 
tended by nearly one hundred fifty per- 
sons, including a choir of thirty voices 
under the direction of Earle Dolphin. 
In his sermon, Mr. Frazier called on 
young people to help now in breaking 
down the barriers existing between na- 
tions, classes and racial groups. 

President Klotzle, in his address at the 
business session in the afternoon, said 
that despite the loss of young men in the 
ranks and among the leaders of the Fel- 
lowship to the armed services, those left 
behind had measured up to the crisis, 
with the result that only a few youth 
groups had been forced to disband and 
the national program had continued to 
expand. Mr. Frazier spoke of the re- 
cent race riots and the increasing number 
of juvenile delinquents and said, “The 
solution of these problems is in the 
hands of youth.” 

The treasurer’s report was the most 

(Continued on page 442) 


WHO’S WHO 


Cuarutes C. Merritt, a distinguished 
Congregational minister, retired May 1 
from the position of secretary of the Con- 
gregational Board of Pastoral Supply. 


Minprep G. Priestury, wife of Rev. 
S. E. G. Priestley, was born in China and 
spent part of her childhood in Japan. She 
is a graduate of Indiana State University, 
the Hartford School of Religious Educa- 
tion and the Yale University School of 
Nursing. She has traveled extensively in 
Latin America. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is pastor of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) , Milton, Mass., 
and a well-known writer of children’s 
stories. 


Heten A. Ranurrr is a_ practicing 
lawyer of New York City. Miss Ran- 
lett is known to many Universalists as 
the donor of a window in the Universalist 
church at St. Albans, Vt., in memory of 
her parents, who were among the found- 
ers of the church. 


Srepuen H. Frircuman is editor of 
the Christian Register (Unitarian) . 


A Lynn Boorn, Abert W. ALTEN- 
BERN and Harotp A. LUMSDEN are pas- 
tors of Universalist churches in Utica, 


N. Y., Woodsville, N. H., and Stamford, 
Conn., respectively. 


Harriet E. Drutey is editor of the 
Ohio Universalist, state secretary, and 
pastor of an Ohio circuit of churches. 
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Dr. Perkins 


Y the death of Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, 
many gaps are made in the Universalist Church 
which will be hard to fill. Supply preacher, anniversary 
orator, member of important boards and committees, 
wise counselor of officials, spokesman for the fellowship, 
he worked busily and happily up to the last week or so 
of his life. 

Sometimes friends at a distance would ask, “What 
is Dr. Perkins doing since he left Washington?” The 
answer by the informed was, “A dozen or more highly 
important things, not the least of which is preaching 
for months at a time in churches waiting to settle a 
pastor from Detroit to Atlanta, in New England or 
New York.” One of the happiest of recent experiences 
was his visit to his old parish in Washington last 
January, where he preached at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the church and was welcomed and honored 
right and left. 

When Frederic stood up, the Universalist people 
knew that they would not be let down. They sent no 
man to represent them before other churches with such 
confidence. He had not only a vital Christian faith 
but an exquisite sense of fitness. 

From the time that Dean Leonard at Tufts called 
him his “star pupil,” his course in the ministry was 


highly successful. As a senior in the Divinity School, 
his sermons made such an impression at Hartford that 
they held the pulpit open to him until his graduation. 
We had no better churches than the four that he served 
—Hartford, Haverhill, Lynn and Washington. Count- 
ing his student preaching, he stood in our greatest 
pulpits for a full fifty years. 

One had to see Dr. Perkins in some such fellowship 
as the Fraters of the Wayside Inn, hear his funny 
stories, note how he relished a good joke on himself, 
sense the depth of the feeling that he had for the Inn 
and for old comrades and the interest that he had in 
promising young men, and listen to his brilliant discus- 
sion of great subjects to really know the man as he was. 

He was reserved by nature, an intellectual type, 
but the impulse that sent him into the ministry was a 
sound one. He believed in the gospel that he stated 
with such great ability in our Washington Declaration 
of Faith. His faith was in “God as Eternal and All- 
conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
in the supreme worth of every human personality, in 
the authority of truth known or to be known, and in 
the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil and progressively establish the king- 


dom of God.” 


Is the War Just a Dirty Job? 


S the war just a dirty job to get done with as quickly 
as we can? That seems to be the attitude of large 
numbers both in the armed services and in civil life. 
In Christianity and Crisis, Dean Charles W. Gilkey 
cites four illustrations all bringing the same testimony. 
In the New York Times of May 2, Drew Middleton 
contrasts discussions which go on in the British and 
French armies about the future of Europe and the 
world, with the utter lack of interest in such subjects 
that he finds in our army. “Our army, unexcelled in 
bravery and ingenuity, is neither politically mature like 
the British Army, nor politically fanatic like the 
German Army.” 

“The average American soldier has a single peace 
“aim: to get home to his job and his family and forget 
about the rest of the world and the war.” 

A Chicago minister who saw service in the last war 
has just returned from a speaking trip to the camps. 
His report is that nowhere among the soldiers did he 
find any enthusiasm for the war, that it was just a 
dirty job that had to be done—the quicker the better. 


Another minister who had worked in camps as a 
counselor said he was surprised to find how many men 
had so little idea as to what the war was all about. 

The fourth bit of testimony cited by Dean Gilkey 
is from a chaplain. He wrote: 


The extent of the serviceman’s longing to be out of uni- 
form and back into civilian life is largely unrecognized by 
those not in uniform. . . . For the man in the Army or the 
Navy, the ultimate ends for which America is fighting recede 
gradually into the background. The one thing of which he 
dreams is when it will be over and he can forget the whole 
sorry interlude. Any idea of building a better world is shortly 
replaced in the soldier’s mind by the idea of getting home 
and taking up again the life he used to live. The belief that 
American soldiers or sailors are fighting for the principles out- 
lined in the Atlantic Charter, and that they will return sing- 
ing its praises and insisting that its terms be carried out in 
the peace, simply isn’t true. The vast majority of the men 
in uniform will return with but one desire: to get out of uni- 
form and not be bothered further. The influence of that at- 
titude is a factor that will have to be counted upon in the 
postwar settlement. 
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We might just as well face the fact that we have a 
job ahead of us in securing a just and lasting peace. 
There are many politicians who are always on the job, 
who are clever in manipulating sentiment, and who will 
take advantage of the soldier’s desire to forget the 
rest of the world. There is the Chicago Tribune with 
its alluring gospel of selfishness reaching millions of 
people daily. There are clever columnists like Pegler 
who are declaring that the first thing the American 
people will do after the war is repudiate the Four Free- 
doms. There are the bitter-ender senators just as bitter 
now as at the time of the last war. And there is the 
impossibility of keeping the issue of a lasting peace 
out of the next presidential election. 

As churchmen we can take no part in partisan 
matters, but we can stand so strongly for Christian 
principles that both parties will be reluctant to oppose 
us. 

As Dean Gilkey wrote: 


The soil of the postwar world, and especially its mind and 
heart, is already being sown thick with seeds of evil. The 
kind of world our children are to live in, will be determined 
in large part by those who with foresight and persistence and 
humility sow seeds of good as deep and far as their hand can 
reach; and then in hope and faith and prayer, entrust the result 
to the Lord of the harvest. 


RELIGIOUS COUNSELING* 


HOULD colleges assume responsibility for the train- 
ing of students emotionally as well as intellectually, 
morally as well as physically and mentally? Colleges 
have come to see that it is a waste of time and money 
to put a student through four years of training and 
then have him turn out unfit physically to do much in 
the world. Are college administrators coming to see 
that it is wasteful and dangerous to sharpen a man up 
mentally and leave him with no sense of responsibility 
for the common good? 

It looks as if colleges are coming to see that they 
have some responsibility about how facts are to be 
used, as well as responsibility for discovering them. 

Religious Counseling of College Students tells us 
that hundreds of people now are being hired to deal 
with the religious problems of students. The account 
of this work in the publication is fascinating. We see 
the illiteracy and indifference of young people to 
religious problems, the changes that the college environ- 
ment produce in many a boy and girl, and methods 
used by wise advisers of youth. 

.There is a section on “Religious Issues” that is as 
pertinent for the home or church school as for the 
college campus. i 

How shall we meet the question, can an intelligent 
man believe in a personal God? or, are not all values 
relative and what justification is there for our talk 
about right and wrong? Here we come to grips with 
fundamentals. 

This little fifty-cent book gives us a remarkably 


*Religious Counseling of College Students. By Thornton 
W. Merriam, assisted by six associates. Published by the 
American Council of Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 50 cents. 
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clear picture of the world in which religion now has to 
operate and of the forces at work in the world which 
church people must understand if they are to be effec- 
tive. 

We consider the publication of this pamphlet so 
important that we have had review copies sent to four 
Universalist leaders connected with our theological 
schools, and we may have something important to offer 
our readers. 


DECENT TREATMENT OF CHINESE 


INCE Madame Chiang Kai-shek came to this 
country, we have said many complimentary things 
about her husband and the heroic Chinese army that 
for six years has held back the disciplined hordes of 
Japan. How would it be now to show our regard for 
the Chinese nation by repealing the Chinese Exclusion 
Act and putting China on the same footing in regard 
to immigration as other nations? A bill to do this is 
now pending in Congress. It is being opposed with 
the same false arguments that have been used hereto- 
fore when the matter has come up. American labor, 
it is said, will be hurt by floods of Orientals pouring 
in. Our boys coming back from army service will find 
their jobs taken by Chinese. The fact is that under 
the proposed law just 107 Chinese could come in an- 
nually, and that number—107—would have to be a 
part of the 150,000 which is the limit set by the present 
law to immigration. 

The Chinese are valuable allies. They are good 
friends. An act of justice which is an act of courtesy 
would mean much as the Chinese enter the seventh 
year of war. Man does not live by bread alone. 
Chinese relief is important. So is friendship. So is 
decent treatment. 


SOME THINGS THAT WE FACE TOGETHER 


HETHER we are Presbyterians or Universalists, 
we who are at work in the year 1943 have to face 
the same things. We face an indifference to religion 
that is worse than hostility. If a man is interested 
enough to fight us, there is always the possibility that 
we may convert him, but if he hardly knows whether 


or not we exist, there is little chance of our reaching 


him. 

We face an age of self-indulgence. The great anger 
of the day is anger over having our gas coupons limited 
or our food supply affected or our pleasures curtailed. 
The young people on whom the church of Christ must 
depend for the future like best to go to the taproom 
or the dance hall for recreation. They are not so 
wicked as they are stupid to put up with such tawdry 
outings. 

We have to do our work in wartime. For some, it 
is the second world war. For the older ones, it is the 
third war that they have had to face. 

Wartime is upsetting to church work in small ways 
and great ways. It takes our boys away. It puts the 
girls into new lines of work. It calls for use of church 


buildings by servicemen in cities where servicemen are > 


apt to congregate. It makes busy people who always 
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_ have done church work busier than ever they have 


been in their lives. It deprives churches of coal or oil 
for weekday activities and sometimes for Sunday 
activities. All this is widespread. It affects all sects 
much alike. It makes our work hard. 

But in the work of love and faith in wartime there 
is a great lift. It is the lift that comes from a sense of 
need. Nothing paralyzes us quicker than the doubt 
as to whether or not what we are doing counts. We 
know that love and faith count the most when needed 
the most. In providing bread for the hungry, clothing 
for the destitute, homes for the homeless, in uttering 
words of comfort for the sorrowing, in backing the 
chaplains and helping them reach the boys, we express 
our faith. And we realize that in the last analysis it is 
the same faith. 

_All churches and all ministers together face the 
problem of securing a just and lasting peace. We are 
intelligent enough to know that the matter cannot be 
left to chance, or to the generals alone. We are study- 
ing the bases of a lasting peace and we are girding 
ourselves to meet the reaction that will strike us when 
this war ends, and it did when the last war ended. 
There was a repudiation of Woodrow Wilson, not 
because he was Woodrow Wilson or a Democrat, but 
because people were tired of thinking about the war or 
the problems of Europe and wanted to get back to 
normalcy. And what a “normalcy” we achieved! 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE WAR 


HORTLY before the Munich Conference, a prom- 
inent Czech theologian received a letter from Karl 
Barth, the main point of which was the statement that 
every Czech soldier fighting for Czechoslovakia would 
be fighting for the church of Jesus Christ. The German 
newspapers were furious when the letter was published, 
and it became the subject of debate all round the 
Christian world. 

In what sense was Karl Barth right? Prof. Josef 
Hromadka, a professor in the Jan Hus Theological 
Seminary at Prague who now is teaching at Princeton, 
has told us. We concur fully in his statement. He said: 


Regardless of our theological hesitation, we may say that 
in 1938, at that particular moment of European history, 
Czechoslovakia’s fate was closely associated with that of 
European Christian civilization, in the same way as during 
the year from June, 1940, to June, 1941, the cause of all free 
humanity depended on Great Britain. 

The boundaries between Czechoslovakia and Germany have 
in fact become the dividing line between a Pan-Germanic 
mystical nationalism and the territory where the main 
elements of classic Christian tradition, in all its implications, 
had been fought for. And the dividing line still exists even 
more clearly and decidedly. 

The churches in Czechoslovakia have for centuries vigor- 
ously proclaimed some elements of the Gospel which proved 
to be an unshakable fortress against any ecclesiastical or 
political tyranny, against any cult of force, against any nation- 
alistic arrogance or violence, against any attempt to exempt 
the social and political order from the authority of the gospel 
of Jesus. 

The supremacy of God, the universal validity of the divine 
law of justice and righteousness, the highest value of mercy, 
grace and love for all the weak, wretched and underprivileged 
people—that was always the heart of all our thought and 
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political action from the earliest times of our history one 
thousand years ago, via the Hussite movement toward the 
unity of brethren and to Masaryk’s memorable leadership: 
Jesus and not Caesar. 

The churches of Czechoslovakia have been faithful to their 
Inission. 


WILLKIE BEFORE THE PRESBYTERIANS 


N his address before the Presbyterian General 

Assembly at Detroit, Wendell Willkie paid a noble 
tribute to foreign missionaries. He said that he had 
been one of those who at times questioned the wisdom 
of foreign missions. “In the light of the great teach- 
ings and the age-old civilizations of the East,” he said, 
“it has sometimes seemed to me presumptuous on our 
part to aspire to convert the entire world to our par- 
ticular religious views. But on my recent, trip, I saw 
at firsthand a multitude of concrete instances which 
convinced me of the value of foreign missions, both to 
the lands that they serve and to the cause of good 
will for America.” 

Mr. Willkie spoke of the institutions that he had 
visited—schools, colleges, hospitals and churches that 
had been started by American missionaries. He de- 
clared that the missionaries were not resented, but 
respected and admired. “They have brought much 
more than mere preachment,” he said. “Their kindli- 
ness is proverbial. They have brought with them a 
high standard of health, of cleanliness, of medical care. 
They have brought also a standard of character that 
has helped to awaken, in age-old habit-ridden com- 
munities, a new sense of self-respect and well-being.” 

Then Mr. Willkie described the influence of mis- 
sionaries upon education. “They have stimulated some- 
thing different from dusty scholarship—the living 
knowledge which binds men together.” 

When Hitler, he continued, wanted to prepare a 
nation for war he burned the books. We who want 
to prepare the nations for peace “must open the books 
all over the earth.” 

And, according to Mr. Willkie, the greatest result 
of American leadership has been to raise up people in 
China and other nations capable of wise leadership for 
their people. 

It was a dignified, effective address, and it revealed 
Mr. Willkie at his best. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Up to May 15 the Chaplains’ Corps had fifty-five 
casualties, according to the Associated Press. Twelve 
were missing at sea or in action; two were wounded; 
twenty-eight were missing on Bataan (twenty-two 
known to be prisoners); and thirteen died in active 
service.—Zions Herald. 


We are glad to learn that the valuable windows in 
the old Universalist church of Wichita, Kansas, have 
been given by the Trust Company that owns the 
building to the new Epworth Methodist Church of 
that city. The church is being demolished, but all the 
materials, including the valuable stained glass, will go 
into the new building. 
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This Acute Problem of Placing Ministers’ 


Charles C. Merrill 


OR seven years it has been my privilege to come 

to the annual meeting of your State Conference in 
my capacity as secretary of the Congregational Board 
of Pastoral Supply. In that capacity I do not expect 
to come again. It seems appropriate therefore that I 
say something to you at this time about the funda- 
mental problem with which the Board of Pastoral 
Supply has dealt during these years, and with which 
there must be continued dealing on the part of some- 
body during the years ahead. 

I cal] this problem of the placing of ministers an 
acute one. So far as I know it always has been acute, 
at least for three score years. I remember that it was 
a more or less acute problem in the New England 
Congregational parsonage where I spent my boyhood. 
Several days ago I was looking through the first reports 
of the Board of Pastoral Supply around forty-five years 
ago. It certainly was an acute problem then, and the 
language which the secretary used about it is almost 
precisely the language that any secretary would use 
today. It is now some thirty-five years since I had a 
conversation on this subject with Dr. Frederick E. 
Emrich, who for twenty years was secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society and as such 
became so superb a shepherd of churches and ministers. 
I said to him, “Don’t you find a good many ministers 
who want to move?” His answer was, “Do you find any 
who want to stay?” Nor is it a problem that is at all 
confined to the Congregational Christian denomina- 
tion. Perhaps our Catholic brethren have solved it to 
their entire satisfaction, but so far as any Protestant 
group is concerned I am sure that a searching investi- 
gation would reveal that it is almost as acute with any 
other group as it is with us. But in some ways the 
problem is more acute today because of more difficult 
conditions under which church work is being carried 
on and because of the more imperative need that it 
be carried on in the most effective way. I venture 
to say that there was never any time in human history 
when it was so great a tragedy if any Christian church 
was not functioning to the height of its opportunity or 
any Christian minister was not really succeeding as a 
messenger of God and a leader of men. 

First, then, what can churches do in solving the 
acute problem of placing ministers? Fundamentally, 
they need to recognize their responsibility to their 
ministers and to the ministry at large. The local church 
ultimately has the kind of minister and the church at 
large ultimately has the kind of ministry which it pro- 
duces and sustains. 

Speaking directly to the churches represented here, 
may I say that your responsibility will be met not 
merely by the way you choose a new minister but by 
the way you deal with the minister you now have. 


*An address given to the six New England conferences of 
the Congregational Christian churches. 


When there comes a lull or a letdown in the life of 
a church, as apparently there must come in every 
sphere of human life, let the church raise the question 
whether the trouble is not with itself rather than with 
its minister. Let the thing be done which was done in 
a certain Midwestern church of which I had knowledge, 
where one day at dinner table one member of the family 
said to the other members, “Things are not going well 
in the church. There doesn’t seem to be as much 
interest. The attendance is falling off. We’re having 
a hard time raising our budget. Let us make a drive 
for the church.” Under the leadership of that family 
a drive was made for the church. The talk about the 
minister’s leaving died down. He stayed until the 
church was in good condition and then he moved 
advantageously. How much longer and more fruitful 
would pastorates be if a church maintained this kind 
of attitude toward its minister. 

But when the time comes for a change to be made, 
then the church is responsible for the utmost kindliness 
and the utmost patience in bringing it about. It may 
be that when the minister first came to the church he 
made certain mistakes, he alienated certain people, and 
with the best of good will on the part of everybody, it 
has been difficult if not impossible to overcome those 
initial false steps. The minister is not a failure although 
he has not succeeded in that particular church. Let 
the church and the minister face the fact together. Let 
him be given time to find another church. Especially 
let the church work be kept up at as nearly concert 
pitch as possible so that when a pastoral committee 
visits the church to become acquainted with the min- 
ister it will find a good attendance and a going 
enterprise. 

But a church will help to solve this problem also 
by the way it finds another minister. The General 
Council of Congregational Christian churches has 
issued a booklet entitled, How a Congregational Chris- 
tian Church May Secure a Pastor. The method out- 
lined in that booklet is coming to be increasingly 
adopted by our churches. In brief this method is that 
a representative committee is appointed; that this com- 
mittee investigates carefully the ministers who in vari- 
ous ways are called to its attention; that it becomes 
personally acquainted with these ministers, if possible 
visiting them in their own churches; that it chooses 
from among these ministers the one minister who seems 
to be best for its particular church and presents him 
to the church as its nominee for the pastorate. If he 
proves acceptable to the church he is elected pastor by 
a ballot at a church meeting. In case he is not accept- 
able then the committee makes another nomination. 

There are at least three basic questions which a 
church committee in carrying through such a process 
as this will ask about a minister. First, what is his 
record? It will investigate that record with all possible 
care and with all possible honesty. Second, does he 
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seem to have the qualities of personality which will 
enable him to do the work in that particular com- 
munity? Finally, the committee will be present at one 
or more services of worship which he conducts, and 
will follow him as he reads the Scripture, as he leads 
the people in prayer and as he speaks the word of God. 

Some of you remember the old candidating system 
by which a considerable list of men, brought together 
in a more or less haphazard way, were heard on suc- 
cessive Sundays, and, frequently in sheer desperation, 
the church chose the one most recently heard. That 
system has largely gone by the board because it took 
into account only the third of these basic questions; 
whereas all three of them—record, personality, conduct 
of worship—must be given well-nigh equal weight. 
The church must depend upon the committee for a 
judgment with regard to the first two, and not until 
the committee has passed upon the first two ought the 
church, to try to pass upon the third. ‘ 

In its entire procedure in choosing a minister the 
church as a whole, and especially the committee which 
it appoints, must have in mind its own self-respect and 
the self-respect of the minister. He is not to be treated 
like a hired man or an ordinary employee. The church 
is seeking a prophet, a priest, a pastor, a teacher, a 
leader. The kind of man who will perform these func- 
tions in an acceptable way is not a man whom you are 
to regard as competing for your pulpit. It is a judg- 
ment day for a church when it seeks a new minister. 
In a sense it reveals the kind of church it is. It reveals 
the kind of Christianity it stands for. It reveals the 
kind of Christianity it wants preached from its pulpit 
and exemplified by its minister. 

My second main question is, what can ministers do 
in solving this problem of placing ministers? I have 
said that when a church is choosing a new minister it 
is passing through a judgment day. The same is true 
of a minister. It is a judgment day for him when he 
comes to move. Especially is it a judgment day upon 
his attitude toward a church or toward the church at 
large. The church is not made for the minister but 
the minister for the church. Woe betide the minister 


* who thinks the reverse is true. 


Assuming that a man has done honest work in a 
parish and reasonable results have followed for the 
church and for himself, is he to stay there the rest of 
his life? What motives may lead him to change? If the 
field is difficult he must remember that in these days 
all fields are difficult. If the field seems to have no 
future he ought to decide that this is true only after 
he has compared it with other fields. 

There is one motive for changing which I wish did 
not have to enter so often into the thoughts of a min- 
ister, namely, the need for a larger salary. I am still 
not convinced that it is impossible to develop some 
plan even in our Congregational Christian churches by 
which there can be a standardization of salaries, and I 
believe that the most promising point of departure for 
thinking and action in this sphere is the American- 
Board plan for the salaries of its missionaries in the 
foreign field. The salary there in each case is deter- 
mined by what a missionary and his family need in 
their particular field and by attendant circumstances— 
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as, for example, the number of his children, their ages, 
their needs for schooling, etc. The salary is not in any 
way fixed by a missionary’s ability or his prominence 
or the prominence of his field. The salary motive is 
left out of account in deciding where a man shall go 
or what particular form of work he shall do. It would 
of course be revolutionary if a plan like this were intro- 
duced among our churches here in America, but I have 
yet to be persuaded that it cannot be introduced in 
adapted form and that something like it must not be 
introduced if our churches and ministers are really to 
do their work in this day and age. Unfortunately, 
under our present system men have to take salaries 
very definitely into account. However, if they do not 
want the churches to regard them as hired men they 
must be careful that the salary motive is kept in its 
proper place. In the long run I think that ministers 
who are not too much concerned about it are likely to 
receive the most adequate financial support, and with 
the least difficulty. 

Another motive with regard to which a man needs 
to be on his guard is ambition. The ministry is a pro- 
fession in which quality is of incomparably more im- 
portance than quantity. The size of a field cannot be 
determined by statistics. The part that a man is really 
playing in the coming of the kingdom of God may be 
greater in a small community and in a small church 
than in a large community and in a large church. 
Nevertheless, a man has a right to a fair chance 
for the development of what is in him. I hope the 
day will come when through the uniting of churches 


of different denominations, through the yoking of 


churches under one minister and through other changes 
which far-visioned church statesmanship ought to bring 
about, no minister anywhere will be asked to serve 
a field where there is not a reasonably full oppor- 
tunity for him to show all that there is in him of 
Christian faith and utterance and ability. 

When a man begins to feel that he ought to move 
it will be well for him to consult one or more members 
of his church before he goes to see his state superin- 
tendent or the secretary of a board of pastoral supply. 
I think there ought to be much closer consultation 
between ministers and people than is usually the case. 
Both sides are at fault. The minister doesn’t invite 
constructive criticism. Every once in a while someone 
says to me, “Well, I made a suggestion to my minister 
but he took it in such a way that I will never make a 
suggestion again.” On the other hand, churches are 
apt to let a situation drift to a point where a change 
seems imperative, whereas if they had taken it in hand 
by friendly conference earlier the minister might have 
mended his ways and continued his ministry produc- 
tively there for a considerable term of years. 

Let us, however, assume that it is fairly clear to a 
minister that a change is desirable. Very likely he will 
talk about it with his best ministerial friend. I think 
he will be well advised if he does not talk about it with 
ministers generally. As soon as may be he will go to 
his state superintendent or to a regional office like 
mine. Just so far as he can he will tell the superintend- 
ent the truth about the situation in his church. Per- 
haps he has not taken pains to learn the truth. When 
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a man tells me that the reason why he must leave is 
because of the opposition of one man and then later I 
find out that an overwhelming majority of the people 
want a change, I can’t quite believe that the minister 
is intending to deceive me. Instead he isn’t really 
acquainted with the facts. The denominational official 
with whom you consult has a right to the truth just 
as fully as you can give it to him. 

And then you and he will proceed to work together 
for the best change that can be secured. You will 
not expect too much of him. If you have been a 
Methodist minister you will understand that he cannot 
do for you what a Methodist superintendent might do. 
If the Congregational system doesn’t seem to bring 
you a church you will recognize that that is the system 
under which you have chosen to live. When your 
superintendent has been able to bring to you several 
opportunities to meet committees or to be heard by 
churches you will not blame him because those particu- 
lar committees or churches do not turn in your 
direction. 

Sometimes a peculiarly sensitive man finds it diffi- 
cult to use any initiative of his own in securing another 
church. However, we cannot have it both ways. We 
cannot have the system of freedom and the system of 
appointment at the same time. I do not see how under 
our Congregational system a minister can do anything 
else than take a certain initiative in securing another 
field. Of course there are cases where a minister seems 
to move on from place to place and each successive 
field comes to him without effort on his part. From 
some aspects that seems to be an ideal way. However, 
in most cases it is not an attainable ideal, I am afraid. 
I do not see any other course for a minister than that, 
having done the best work he can in a given field, he 
will seek to change only when there are clear reasons 
for it which he has reached after careful thought and 
consultation, and then in patient honesty and in con- 
sultation with denominational officials and with an 
attitude and motive which accord with his Christian 
self-respect, he will seek another field. 

The third group which must help in solving our 
problem of placing ministers consists of men whom I 
call denominational officials. Let me hasten to say 
that by that term I do not mean denominational offi- 
cials in general, because I do not suppose that men who 
are officers, for example, of our national missionary 
societies ought to be expected to give any particular 
time to placing ministers. What I really mean by 
denominational officials is the group of executive lead- 
ers of our state conferences and the secretaries of 
regional boards of pastoral supply. 

Perhaps I ought to take a moment to call attention 
to the fact that increasingly in our denominational 
setup churches and ministers are looking to these offi- 
cials for help. Now and then I find a man who seems 
to think that it is only the smaller churches and their 
ministers who expect our aid. I do not believe this 
to be true. It seems to be a recognized part of present- 
day church ministerial practice for very nearly all 
churches and ministers to expect denominational help 
in this paramount matter. 

The state superintendent or the secretary of a board 
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of pastoral supply is in a difficult position. He must 
work within the freedom of our Congregational Chris- 
tian polity and at the same time he is expected to 
accomplish sufficient results to justify his existence. 
Moreover, placing ministers is only one part of a 
superintendent’s work. He has at least four other- 
major things to do. First, he is the business head of 
the state organization and has financial responsibility 
for it. Second, he must work out with the churches of 
the state a policy and a program for the state as a 
whole and must take the laboring oar in carrying them 
through. Third, he is a fraternal counselor of both 
the churches and the ministers quite apart from the 
change of pastorates, and this will consume a large part 
of his time. Fourth, he is the representative in his 
state of the national missionary societies and is defi- 
nitely responsible for promoting their work. 

It will thus be seen how much else a state super- 
intendent has to do aside from placing ministers. 
Indeed, there are those who feel that a reason for 
continuing a regional office like ours, where there is a 
secretary who has nothing else to do but to assist in 
placing ministers, is just this fact that the superintend- 
ent has so many other duties. 

How will a state or regional secretary help a church 
choose its own minister? The first and most important 
thing he will do will be to meet with the pastoral com- 
mittee, the committee that has been especially ap- 
pointed by the church or is authorized by its bylaws 
to give the church leadership in this matter. At this 
meeting the whole question of procedure will be dis- 
cussed. Most of the committee probably have never 
had any experience in looking for a minister. The 
secretary will feel amply repaid for the two hours or 
more that he has spent with the committee if one or 
more of them say to him at the end of the evening or 
at the end of the afternoon, “Now we know something 
of what we have to do and how to do it.” 

Then having met with this committee almost at the 
beginning of their work he will continue to keep close 
connection with them until the end. He will provide 
the records of ministers whom they want to investigate, 
and he will help them in all their investigation. He 
will find out for them whether or not the ministers 
whom they want to hear are to be in their pulpits 
for a particular Sunday. He will arrange for ministers 
whom they want to meet to visit the committee. And 
then at the end he will feel that it has all been worth 
while if the chairman of the committee can honestly 
say to him, “You did not choose our minister for us, 
but you helped us to choose him for ourselves.” 

The secretary must be willing to spend a great deal 
of time in counseling with ministers who for one reason 
or another feel that they ought to change. He will of 
course point out to them the limitations of his service. 
He will explain to them that ordinarily he cannot 
recommend just one man for a church, that very likely 
if he were to do this the church would feel that there 
was some untoward reason why he was doing it. How- 
ever, he can give a minister information about churches 
that are vacant. He can explain how contacts can be 
made. He can help them make those contacts. In 
short, he can be a guide, counselor and friend to the 
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minister in this whole matter of securing another 
church. If he be a state man he can be not only of 
particular help with regard to churches within the 
state, but likewise of distinct help concerning churches 
without the state. The regional secretary will have a 
list of churches for his region and, indeed, outside his 
region. 

My conclusion is very brief. Perhaps you are 
thinking, “Is this all Merrill has to say? After seven 
years in his present position and after ten years as a 
state superintendent in two states does he have nothing 
more to contribute than these simple and almost obvi- 
ous suggestions about what churches and ministers and 
denominational officials can do to solve this acute prob- 
lem of placing ministers?” My answer is that there is 
no panacea, no new and patented device which anyone 
has invented or so far as I see can invent. I do think 
that a radical change with regard to the salaries of both 
ministers and denominational officials would do more 
than any other one thing to help, but that may be 
beyond the present state of public sentiment among us. 
Some gain also may come from a patient exploration of 
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the plan of pastoral exchanges. We must simply con- 
tinue to work at this whole problem with all the intelli- 
gence and all the Christianity that we have. It is said 
that once the famous painter Turner was asked with 
what he mixed his paints, the thought being that he 
would describe in some detail what oils, pigments, etc., 
he used and how he put them together. Quick as a 
flash Turner answered, “With brains, Sir.” In this 
day and generation we must make our plans and we 
must carry through our plans with every last bit 
of gray matter we have. Coupled with that must go. 
the practice of our religion in all our dealings with each 
other and in the development of our denominational 
life. One of the best definitions of religion that I know 
comes from Professor William Ernest Hocking: “Re- 
ligion,” he says, “is a passion for righteousness and for 
the spread of righteousness conceived as a cosmic 
demand”—conceived, that is, as a continuous and 
insistent demand of God. Let this divine passion for 
righteousness and for the spread of righteousness 
compel us, and our problem will be on its way to 
solution. 


A Nurse Looks at Latin America 


Mildred G. Priestley 


NTIL very recently, a hospital in Latin America 
was the place to go to die. True, there was a hos- 
pital in Peru in 1540, in Brazil in 1543, in Chile in 1552, 
in Ecuador in 1565, and in Argentina in 1576, while the 
first hospital in the United States was not founded until 
1791 in the city of Philadelphia. 

It is to the credit of the kings of Spain that they 
ordered the erection in the New World not only of 
churches, monasteries and universities but also of hospi- 
tals and asylums. There was ample need for these insti- 
tutions, for the’ conquistadors and their followers 
brought not only the civilization and the culture of 
Europe to their new homes but also its aches and pains. 
Between 1450 and 1933 there have been fifty-seven 
known epidemics which have decimated the cities and 
villages of Latin America. Forty-seven of these were 
directly traceable to the Old World. 


Between 1587 and 1589, 90 per cent of the Indians 


of Colombia died of smallpox, and during the following 
twenty years it is recorded that two million died from 
the same disease in Bolivia, Chile and Argentina. The 
eight million people in Peru, like the Bolivians and 
Ecuadorians, are largely Indians and mestizoes. Less 
than 5 per cent of the population are pure white. How 
the Indians have suffered as a result of the introduction 
of that 5 per cent! For example, the Indian woman 
today is a pitiful creature—a beast of burden and the 
breadwinner of the family. She has no youth; at the age 


_of fifteen or sixteen she has had her first baby, and 


within a year the second has arrived. In some sections 
of the country, the Indians practice trial marriages of 
two or three years’ duration. By the time a woman is 
twenty-one, her body is bent and her face carries the 
marks of a life of toil and self-denial. In an effort to 


find release from the hardships of her sex, she deadens 
the pain by chewing the coca leaf, a drug which 
stupefies the mind so that she feels neither hunger nor 
fatigue. 

Malnutrition and an existence almost as primitive 
as a jungle tribe in Central Africa make the Indian 
susceptible to beriberi, tuberculosis, and such con- 
tagious diseases as bubonic plague, smallpox, typhus 
and spotted fever. About 50 per cent are afflicted with 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Millions of rural and village folk are still without 
the benefit of hospital treatment. The United States, 
with a population of 132 million, has sixteen thousand 
accredited public hospitals, while Latin America, with 
a population of 125 million, has about the same number. 
On the other hand, in order not to be misled, it must be 
pointed out that the hospitals in Latin America are 
neither as large nor as well equipped as those in the 
United States. Also, the length of hospitalization is 
twice as long as in the States. For example, if a patient 
needs an operation he must be admitted to the hospital 
some time in advance in order that he may be built 
up and treated for some other disease from which he 
is suffering, which might seriously endanger his post- 
operative progress. Brazil is credited with 1,200 hos- 
pitals, Argentina 750, Chile 184. Ten hospital beds per 
thousand is the goal in the United States, with Massa- 
chusetts topping the list with thirteen, and New York 
close behind with twelve. Latin America probably has 
less than two per thousand, and in some republics the 
ratio is less than one. 

Peru has an estimated twelve thousand hospital 
beds, about one and four-tenths per thousand for the 
entire population; in Lima, there are nine per thousand. 
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When in Lima I had the privilege of visiting Peru’s 
newest and most impressive hospital. Built under the 
auspices of the Caja Nacional de Seguro Social del 
Peru by a Boston firm of architects, Lima’s Worker’s 
Hospital would be the envy of many a North American 
city. The hospital has a capacity of 864 beds. It is 
built in three large wings, joined together by a central 
corridor in order that each room may receive the maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight. The hospital is earthquake 
proof and is surrounded by well-kept gardens. The 
surgical and medical equipment is of the very latest 
design, and most of it is manufactured in the United 
States. The hospital has seven operating units and first- 
class X-ray and laboratory departments. Nearly all the 
hospitals in Peru are supervised by Catholic Sisters, 
and this particular hospital was staffed by a group of 
German nuns. Throughout the country there is an 
appalling shortage of qualified nurses. Rarely is a 
patient cared for in a hospital by a graduate nurse. 
In many cases, the relatives and friends of the patient 
serve as nurses and attendants. 

The shortage of nurses greatly increases the work 
and responsibilities of the doctors. Girls brought to 
Lima by the Government to be trained as nurses are 
under obligation to return to the provinces on the 
completion of their training to work in the new hospitals 
and clinics. 


' After a visit to Lima’s splendid new Worker’s 
Hospital it is a nauseating experience to go across to 
the old Hospital Dos de Mayo with its long open wards 
of from fifty to sixty beds. The hospital was built some 
fifty-five years ago. The patients, all men, appeared 
to receive little service from the ill-trained male attend- 
ants. While making a tour through the wards during 
the lunch hour, I more than once saw an attendant 
leave his job of cleaning the floor and, without washing 
his hands or changing his dirty apron, help feed a 
patient too ill to feed himself. In and out of the wards 
there seemed to be a complete lack of modern hygienic 
methods and of hospital technique. All the patients, 
whatever their diagnosis, received the same coarse diet 
from a centralized communal kitchen. Often the food 
was cold before it reached the patient and, on the day 
of my visit, the only drink on the frugal menu was 
coffee. The administration of the hospital is in charge 
of a group of nuns who have little direct contact with 
the patient. 


A walk through the gardens brought me to two 
wings of a recently opened tuberculosis department, 
with wide verandas opening out upon a green lawn 
shaded by palm trees. The contrast between the old 
and the new section of the hospital is indescribable, 
and credit must be given to those doctors who realize 
the inadequacy of the former and are achieving, how- 
ever slowly, the fulfillment of their humanitarian ideals. 
I visited four other hospitals in Peru, but these two 
descriptions give an adequate picture of the contrasts 
one finds not only in Peru but all over Latin America. 


Chile is one of the most advanced republics in South 
America regarding social legislation. Health insurance 
is compulsory for every working person. Following the 
British pattern of National Health Insurance, each 
week a worker contributes 3 per cent of his wages and 
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the employer 5 per cent by purchasing stamps for a 
health insurance fund. When a worker is sick, his medi- 
cal care, dental treatment and hospitalization are paid 
for from this National Health Insurance Fund. 

Believe it or not, wine is cheaper than milk in Chile! 
IT recall that on one morning alone, seven people—two 
doctors, a nurse, two schoolteachers, a social worker 
and a hotelkeeper—remarked that the excessive drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages was the greatest social prob- 
lem facing Chile. In the poorer districts of the cities, 
the schools provide the undernourished children with 
one free meal a day. “Unhappily,” as one schoolteacher 
admitted, “this practice of serving meals only relieves 
the parents of their responsibility and enables them to 
spend a few more pesos on alcohol.” 

At a free public school clinic in Santiago we were 
informed that 72 per cent of the children had impaired 
vision owing to bad lighting in the schools and mal- 
nutrition at home. “Our infant mortality rate for the 
first twelve months of a child’s life is the highest in 
South America,” said a well-known Santiago doctor, 
during a visit to his clinic. “This is due to ignorance 
on the part of the parents, poverty, tuberculosis and 
syphilis,” he continued. 

In Concepcion I visited a new million dollar hospital 
under construction and as I left, one of the local doc- 
tors remarked, “It will be a fine hospital and a great 
improvement over the old one destroyed by the earth- 
quake, but the tragedy is, we have not the trained 
staff to run it.” In Santiago, work on a magnificent new 
General Hospital has been at a standstill for the past 
three years due to lack of funds. The Children’s Hospi- 
tal in Santiago is a new building, but owing to lack of 
funds it has had to be fitted out with old equipment, 
and the shortage of nurses is heartbreaking. Across the 
street is the Nurses Training School affiliated with the | 
University of Chile, but the standards of training are 
far below those of any university nurses’ training school 
in the States. There are, however, a number of young 
doctors in Santiago who have studied in the United 
States, and they are endeavoring nobly to do all in 
their power to improve the situation in the hospitals 
and raise the standard of nursing and medicine in their 
own country. 

In 1940, the Health Department of Chile reported 
that 53 per cent of all Chilean hospitals were lacking in 
obstetrical wards, 75 per cent in surgical, 76 per cent 
in children’s, and 40 per cent lacked X-ray services. 
Tuberculosis is the great curse of Chile, for three people 
out of every thousand die of this dread disease. It has 
tended to increase as the population concentrated in 
the cities. In Santiago 430 out of every 1,000 die of 
Defense against this dreaded disease is 
one of the foundation stones of any future public health 
program in Latin America. 

Argentina probably has the most adequate hospitals 
in all Latin America, but the republic still has accom- 
modation for only 4,300 of her 140,000 tuberculosis 
patients, 200 of her 3,300 cancer sufferers, and 250 of 
her 2,500 registered lepers. I visited four hospitals in 
Buenos Aires ranging from good to bad. Argentinians 
are very proud of their Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine for the Study and Treatment of Cancer, which is 
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part of the University of Buenos Aires. It has been 
developed to cover every phase of cancer research, 
including social welfare as well as scientific experimen- 
tation. The Institute, which was begun in 1923 with a 
single building, now has twelve buildings and occupies 
about twelve and a half acres. It operates a School of 
Nursing under the direction of a charming woman who 
received her training in Great Britain during the last 
war. Students are accepted between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five with six years of schooling, and the 
doctors seem to feel “the younger the better.” 

Every Latin American republic has its national Red 
Cross organization. On visiting the twelve hundred bed 
Municipal Hospital in Buenos Aires, I found that the 
Red Cross was in charge of a three-year dietetic course 
which is doing a commendable job in training girls in 
this comparatively new field of endeavor. They are 
trying to educate their people to make the best possible 
use of the native foods, many of which are nourishing 
but have never been a large part of the national diet. 

The new British-American Hospital in Buenos Aires 
is undoubtedly one of the finest institutions of its kind 
. in the world. ; 

Uruguay is the smallest of the Latin American 
countries, with a population of some two million people, 
a third of whom live in the capital city, Montevideo. 
The republic has set up an extensive code of social 
legislation which covers old age pensions, child welfare, 
_ state care of mothers, free medical service for the poor, 
worker’s housing projects, a minimum wage and the 
eight-hour day. 

Amoebic dysentery is one of the chief causes of ill- 
health in Brazil, but malaria is still as great a scourge 
as ever. It runs into several million cases, and the 
Government estimates about eighty thousand deaths 
are annually attributable to malaria. Sixty-five per cent 
of all the cases are recurrent. It is said that not less 
than one-third of all sickness in Latin America is now 
directly attributable to malaria, and that one- to two- 
thirds of all the native peoples carry malaria zygotes 
in their blood streams. 

While in Rio de Janeiro I visited the syphilis hos- 
pital and the Rockefeller Foundation Hospital. It is 


very difficult to get statistics on syphilis in Latin © 


America. It is so prevalent and the task of treatment 
so tremendous that only limited beginnings toward 
control have as yet been put into force. 

The nursing school which I visited in Rio de Janeiro 
was the best of the many that I saw in South America. 
If the health of Latin America is to be improved, many 
such nursing schools must be organized in every large 
city throughout the continent. This is a tremendous 
challenge to the medical profession of the United States 
and to our Protestant Mission Boards. One of the chief 
stumbling blocks hindering the advancement of nurs- 
ing in Latin America is the attitude of many of the 
doctors towards the nurses. One of the ways to over- 
come this prejudice would be the increasing of the 
number of scholarships for Latin-American nurses to 
study in some of our larger hospitals where graduate 
nurses only are employed. 

The fight against disease, ignorance and poverty in 
(Continued on page 434) 
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The Flight ' 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story about an insect. I do not know its 

name. By painful study, by earnest effort, I have 
learned the names and songs of a few birds. I now 
rarely make a mistake about orioles or bluebirds. But 
I do-not intend so late in life to start learning about 
insects. Generally speaking, I know a mosquito from 
a butterfly and a wasp from a bee. Further than this 
at the moment I have no desire to go. So this is a 
story about an insect without a name; for to me the 
name does not matter. 

I met it for the first time last week. On a very hot 
day I was cowering away from the blazing sun in my 
garden. I had moved my chair to a shady spot and 
was thinking a great deal of how best to escape from 
something I had to do and did not in the least want to 
do. It was almost fun, sitting there in the shade; almost 
fun, but not quite. For far back in my mind I knew 
the thing ought to be done. So I sat there and made 
excuses; and the more excuses I made, the weaker I 
became. I merely felt the sun through the leaves and 
scarcely anything else was real. 

And then I saw him—or her or it. The insect. A 
small orange-colored creature—quite beautiful, but no 
size at all. I watched that little orange body run to 
the edge of the wooden arm of my chair and poise 
itself there. It gazed—so I thought—into the dizzy 
depth below, where the grass was; then it turned and 
fled the other way, and came again to the extreme edge 
and faced the great drop. No! It could not hurl itself 
over. Again and again the tiny creature did the same 
thing—safe on the arm of my chair, safe but unhappy, 
safe but not where it ought to be. 

Perhaps, I thought, this brilliant creature has the 
same dread of the unknown as I have. Perhaps it, too, 
is wishing to escape from its task, and, finding itself 
marooned on this great chair, hesitates to cast itself 
into the gulf towards the grass. Both it and I upon 
this chair are not doing the work set for us by the day 
and the hour. I looked down. On the extreme edge of 
the chair arm, like a tiny spot of orange paint, was the 
insect. Beyond was the world of rose trees, of shrubs, 
of enormous shadows, and friendly and alien bugs. In 
that world the insect’s real life was set. I looked; I 
nearly laughed; but my laugh died of surprise. For 
suddenly, when there was nothing else for it, that 
insect, whose name I did not know, spread two tiny, 
gossamer wings—wings so frail that one might have 
thought a breath would destroy them—and in a flash 
it was gone. That little thing, with a back which looked 
to me like a spot of hard shell, suddenly shot out 
wings and flew away. - 

I sat still for a few moments, and then I remem- 
bered—that I, too, had wings. And I rose and I went 
and I did the thing. After that I felt strong and fully 
alive. 

And the wings? Well, they were not upon my feet, 
nor did they grow out of my shoulders. Where, then, 
did they unfold and spread? That is for you to find 
out. I do not see why I should put a name to every- 
thing. 
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SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthe contribution toward talution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the second of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By Harold W. Dodds 


President of Princeton University 


NLESS we organize for peace we shall not have 
peace. This is the simple truth underlying 
PILLAR I which reads: 


“The peace must provide the political framework 
for a continuing collaboration of the United Nations 
and, in due course, of neutral and enemy nations.” 


It is through social and political institutions that 
ideas are made to march. Un- 
less the idea of international 
collaboration is embodied in 
political institutions it~ will 
remain a polite platitude. 

It is true that institutions 
root in the past and that we 
cannot suddenly change the 


THE SIX PILLARS 


. Political collaboration between 
the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Gollaboration on economic and 


national loyalties. It does not propose an order so new 
and unfamiliar that men would be emotionally unpre- 
pared to participate in it. Obviously, if a more-than- 
national organization is to work, men’s emotions, as 


well as their intellects, must be favorable to it. There- . 


fore, as other parts of the Commission’s statement 
make clear, they would now seek organized inter- 
national collaboration primarily at the points at which 
world interdependence is strong- 
est. Thus, much of this collab- 
oration might be regional, e.g., 
European or Pan-American, and 
much of it might be topical, e.g., 
commercial and financial. But 
there would be an over-all frame- 
work of political organization 


political habits and attitudes of 
peoples. This limits what we 
can usefully now attempt. But 
the peoples of the United 
Nations are already becoming 
accustomed to collaboration 
through meetings of their lead- 
ers. Out of this, if we will it 
enough, can be built an institu- 
tion which will serve our most 
pressing needs today and pro- 


. Assurance, 


financial matters of world-wide 
import. 


. Adaptation of the world’s treaty 


structure to changing conditions. 


through  interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 
. Establishment of the principle 


of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 


sufficiently broad and _ suffi- 
ciently flexible to develop to 
meet whatever the needs of the 
future might prove to be. The 
Commission’s proposals are less 
sweeping than many being put 
forward. Their success will be 
due, in part, to the fact that 
they do not attempt too much. 

In planning the framework of 
a world political organization, 


vide a basis for peaceful growth 
in years to come. 

We should be able to gener- 
ate the will power to do this, for it provides the only 
realistic possibility of durable peace. No nation can 
hope to be strong enough in the postwar world to 
guarantee its own peace. Nor is the “balance of power” 
method any longer reliable. A delicate balance of 
power may have discouraged some wars in the past, 
but it has always broken down in the end. Today, the 
developments of science and technology are such that 
any balance that might be achieved after this war 
would be too unstable to deserve the name. 

PILLAR I does not contemplate the impossible. It 
would begin modestly. It recognizes the existence of . 


gious liberty. 


we must not exalt the legislative 
and judicial elements of govern- 
ment at the expense of the ad- 
ministrative. National legislatures and courts deal with 
the controversial. They are devices for settling argu- 
ments, not agencies for carrying into daily life results 
upon which all are agreed. The greater part of govern- 
ment has to do with day-by-day administration of 
necessary matters. There is a useful hint in this. I 
believe that the cause of peace will be best served by 
more attention to the acknowledged services that inter- 
national administration can render, rather than by con- 
centration in advance upon the structure and scope of 
legislative and judicial powers. The latter will evolve 
naturally as administrative functions are established. 
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Are We Fair to the Mentally Ill?" 
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An Enormous Problem Demands Intelligent Attention 


Helen A. Ranlett 


ENTAL illnesses outnumber all others put to- 

gether. The cost of carrying the economic burden 
continually increases. We are told that to maintain an 
army of eleven million men, we must enlist twelve 
million, since one-twelfth of the number will give way 
nervously. It is time the community faced toward the 
mental hospitals, and looked at them. 

After our all-too-frequent motor accidents, two 
things need to be done: to repair the machine, if the 
damage is not irreparable, and to find out why the 
mishap occurred and guard against its repetition. 
Certain commercial drivers are accident-prone, and 
their employers have found it worth while to have 
experts study their methods and point out where they 
get into trouble. Some can be taught to drive safely, 
and some, for the safety of all concerned, are best put 
off the roads. So in the hospitals. 

The duty of doctors is to repair the machine. 
Physical hygiene will do much, and some cases yield 
to mere rest, when depleted forces can flow back like 
a rising tide. Also, modern medicine has many re- 
sources for more complicated cases. Some fortunate 
patients are discharged, only to return to the very 
conditions that originally broke them, now grown 
worse than ever. There are still families who feel that 
the illness has been a disgrace and treat the former 
patient like a culprit. Communities visit economic 
hardships. These are often matters of self-protection, 
but the patient too frequently replies with deceit 
toward the world and disintegrating self-pity within. 
He may be temporarily cured, but he is not healed, 
“made whole.” His body is definitely better, but what 
of his soul? 

And what has the church been doing? By church 
I mean not some one organized group, but all those 
forces in the community which assume to give spiritual 
help to their following. I think in most hospitals some 
sort of religious service is conducted, perhaps on 
Sunday afternoon by a minister who meets his regular 
parish in the morning. I know of one such hospital, 
where a minister who showed no faintest trace of 
interest in what he was doing used the Episcopal 
service quite mechanically, and then preached a sermon 
which might offer eternal damnation to the unworthy. 
Since some of his congregation were already unhinged 
on religious matters they sometimes had to be taken 
out of the hall. I never heard that the minister made 
any visits to the wards, and I believe he had no office 
in the hospitals where he could be consulted. 

There has been, I am happy to note, a movement 
set on foot by the Federal Council of Churches to put 
resident chaplains into mental hospitals. When I have 


*This article is reprinted by kind permission of the 
Churchman (Episcopal) , New York. 


spoken of this plan to people, the usual reaction has 
been one of swift approval, followed by the reservation: 
“It would have to be a special sort of minister.” It 
certainly would have to be a specially trained one. He 
should have some sound training in psychology, enough 
to know that a psychiatrist should be consulted in all 
cases of actual mental illness. He should sit in at all 
staff consultations, so that he may know the patient’s 
problem from every angle. He should have the freedom 
of the wards, where his mere presence, backed by his 
power to refer the matter back to the public opinion 
of the churches, would be a check on cruelty. I will not 
go into the matter of his conducting religious services, 
for that part of his duty is self-evident. Finally, he 
should have an office where the patients could talk with 
him in privacy, under the seal of professional secrecy. 
After all, the doctors in great institutions have com- 
pletely laid aside that part of the Hippocratic oath 
which undertakes to keep secret the affairs of the 
patient, and whatever a patient may say “is counted 
against him.” Not for him to call in a lawyer to advise 
him on what it is politic to say! He is in a permanent 
goldfish bowl. And yet he may be eating his heart out 
over some personal problem over which he locks his 
lips for the sake of not involving others. (At this point 
psychoanalysts are likely to talk about resistance.) If 
he could talk the matter over with someone outside the 
medical hierarchy, who in the right of his own profes- 
sional dignity is not obliged to betray confidences he 
may lawfully keep, it might in many cases (I do not 
say all) do much to release the strain of emotion and 
expedite recovery. 

Recently, doctors have evolved a new technique, 
under trial in several places. In Chicago there is the 
experiment of Recovery, written up several years ago 
in both the Reader’s Digest and the Forum, with a 
short article appearing this year in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It is a combination of group therapy, when 
the problems of one patient are with his consent gone 
into for the benefit of all, and of an organization into 
which every recovered patient is graduated at his 
release from the hospital. This includes both former 
patients and members of their families, holding regular 
meetings at which attendance is compulsory. The 
assurance that they belong to a club of understanding 
friends goes far to hold high the courage of the person 
returning to a chilly if not downright hostile world. 

It would seem as if this work were particularly 
suited to be carried on by the chaplains, a spiritual 
transformation of their early duties as pontiff, pontifex, 
bridge-builder! They could easily construct the bridge 
by which the community could enter the hospital and 
offer their ministrations, like the Gray Ladies of the 
Red Cross. It appears that in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, ladies working in couples do just such visiting, at 
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least among the women patients. Think what it means 
for such visitors to have their dread and horror dissolve 
into compassion! . 

In an article by Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, put out 
by the Commission on Religion and Health of the 
Federal Council of Churches, there is a statement: 
“Most of the Protestant hospitals were at first con- 
trolled, managed, and supported by the church... . 
With the loss of responsibility of management and sup- 
port of the hospitals, churches as a whole have lost their 
vital interest in hospital service.” For just that reason, 
it might be advisable if the churches would, in the spirit 
in which they send out missionaries, pay the salaries 
of these chaplains, who would thus become, not em- 
ployees of the medical director, but true ambassadors 
of the religious world, reporting back at every oppor- 
tunity to their direct sponsors. Naturally, physicians 
should have the right to complain of a persona non 
grata, who hampered or obstructed the medical work. 
But the minister should not be a subordinate. 
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This reference was to hospitals founded by churches, 
but our problem is that of the enormous and over- 
crowded state hospitals, whose resources will be gravely 
taxed by the stresses of war. It would seem that the 
base of the service of chaplains should be as broad as 
in the Army, and that Protestant, Catholic and Jew 
should associate themselves for this common need. 
What better answer could we make to Hitler; under 
whom patients die suddenly? 

The book of Leviticus with its prosy precepts rises 
at the end to the. vision of the Jubilee year that frees 
the slaves. The social vision existed before Jesus, 
though he lifted it far above the restrictions of racial 
boundaries. In his world the term Samaritan was one 
of contempt, but his parable changed it to one of honor. 
The medical profession have well deserved the term of 
good Samaritans in their attitude toward the mentally 
ill. Will the priest and the Levite forever pass by on 
the other side? 


Ki New Editor Looks ais tiealon: 


Stephen H. Fritchman 


E as religious editors have a contribution to make 

to the times in which we live and to tomorrow’s 
world. If I didn’t believe that very strongly I'd be 
breaking down doors to be a chaplain in the armed 
forces, or a riveter in a shipyard at Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

No amount of familiar routine, no similarity be- 
tween the external environment of America today and 
yesterday, alters the tremendous fact that our old and 
repudiated civilization has died in our time. Our 
America is a part of this lost and repudiated world; 
our hope as religious men is a creative participation in 
a radically different new world—a difficult and demand- 
ing responsibility. : 

Religious journalism runs on a double track. It 
seeks to interpret secular events in religious language, 
and it at the same time seeks to translate religious 
events into the vernacular of the secular world. We 
dare not fail in either of these responsibilities. <A 
religious journalist is more than a reporter. He is a 
man who lives in the House of the Interpreter. 

We in this country have our responsibilities, if the 
century of the common man is to dawn. It is our 
peculiar business to see that religion enters into the 
thoughts of modern men. I was somewhat depressed 
by the announcements of the Pulitzer Prize Awards 
yesterday—plays, films, novels, photographs, yet none 
of them reflecting directly the impulse and creative 
power of religion in any proper perspective of our 
American democracy. It would seem to me that from 
time to time the church should make notable con- 
tributions recognized by the judges of our cultural 
achievements. 

I as an editor am troubled by the Christian church 


*Address delivered before the Associated Church Press in 
New York, May 6, 1943. 


and appeasement. It is an ugly tale and includes not 
only the appeasement by those churchmen who believe 
that we can conduct business with Hitler and the 
other Fascist leaders. It also includes the appeasement 
by silence of those who say the Christian church is 
above the struggle and can permit history to unfold 
its black story without a pronouncement of judgment 
from the men of God. The story of the Christian 
church and compromise with Fascism is one of our own 
inside jobs, one on which we must speak with utter 
candor. It is possible in spiritual and religious affairs 
to have “too little, too late.” Fascism is not only 
political and economic exploitation, not only the build- 
ing of a master-slave society; it is also the crucifixion 
of everything the Christian church presents with power 
to free men. 


Failure of the Church 


I pay my respects to the ministry in many com- - 
munions and in thousands of parishes, the ministry of 
the bold prophets, the unwearied pastors, the ageless 
performance of the miracle of Christian charity serving 
in storm and calm. No cup of water given by such a 
hand, no bound wound, no word of hope to men in 
misery, are ever wasted or forgotten in the total experi- 
ence of man’s steep ascent_to dignity. Let all this be 
remembered. I am not one without appreciation of such 
ministry as man to man, but this gracious individual 
ministry is basically alleviation, and we live in times 
that call for more than that. The Good Samaritan is 
not enough for the present black pit of civilization. 
The church is failing today despite all its services, all 
its offices, all its sacraments, its sermons, its deeds of 
mercy. The failure is partly our own doing. We recall, 
as we read recent world history, that the Soviet Union 
dismissed the state church vile with corruption and 
a scandal to all Christian teaching. The Spanish Repub- 
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lic disestablished the church which later served as a 
vulgar handmaiden to a rebel government. In the 
Third Reich a formalized Lutheranism, terrorized by 
Fascism and turning its face from its prophetic duty 
to future generations, sang the Nazi song with notable 
exceptions. So continues a dreary recital of Christian 
failure, not only by the church abroad but also by our 
own church in America, rich in “plants,” eloquent in 
pulpit, generous in providing wholesome recreation for 
the great middle class, gifted in opportunity to serve a 
desperate generation, recreant in meeting it. Our states- 
manship is frail and timid. Our forward vision is fogged 
with prudence, clouded with our predilections for 
security. These are harsh words which we speak to 
one another because the time demands them. We are 
stewards of great treasures. We dare not bury them or 
barter them for a mess of ecclesiastical pottage. God’s 
grace can speak stronger than Himmler’s brass 
knuckles. To this we must testify. We have let other 
men carry the kingdom’s burden in recent days while 
we were encumbered with much serving. The Chris- 
tian dream of brotherhood, Amos’ daring hope of 
justice, rolling as a mighty stream, have been protected 
and furthered often by men of little sympathy with 
formal religion, men swift to see the urgency of our 
crisis and the peril to our future. I think of such recent 
literary statements of this secular advancement of the 
kingdom in The Seventh Cross and Hostages. We live 
in a time when small proposals will not save us. As 
interpreters of the religious world to the public, we are 
under obligation to serve our present age to the utmost 
of our talents. Our job is not a recasting of theology 
or a refining of historic phrases. Our struggle is not 
with the ghost of Calvin or Cotton Mather, great as 
those names are in our memory, but with the devil’s 
disciples of our own time, all that tribe who enjoy the 
lust of power for evil ends—Hitler, Mussolini, Ricken- 
backer, Dies, and many others. 


The Urgency of Our Task 


Our major overarching task in the church is to help 
build a people’s world. Edward Murrow of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in London recently said, 
“If we win, there will be revolutions all over Europe.” 
He is indeed right. The question is, “Where will the 
church of Christ stand?” Can we read our history 
aright? We journalists can help our readers discern the 
signs of the times, both good and evil. We can help them 
to see the meaning of the power of the Indian inde- 
pendence movement, as we can also show them the 
desperate efforts of our State Department to build a 
phalanx of clerical Fascist states in Europe to quaran- 
tine us from the Soviet people. 

The open door for the American churchmen today 
leads to the next era of history, a world nearer to the 
mind and conscience of Jesus, with respect for the mind 
of the common man, for his role in civilization. The 
century of the common man can have a church if it 
will pay the price. This calls for a church that under- 
stands where the issues of brotherhood lie at this hour, 


a democratic church, interracial, supported by the coins 


of living men rather than by the legacies of the dead. 
It is a church which will encourage free education for 
all, with the ballot for all, with economic opportunity 
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for all, with the arts for all. In sucha world the church 
will not be a place of empty pews. It will be an insti- 
tution that serves with rejoicing men who come into 
its doors with praise. 


Our Enemy Is Fascism 


If the church is helpless when Fascism stands as a 
colossus astride the world bent on demolition of every 
Christian structure, then God himself has left us to 
our self-appointed doom. We churchmen serve niore 
than an institution of sanctions. We are more than 
genteel funeral conductors ordained for the business. 
We are more than wedding officers. We are more than 
some convenient gentlemen to sprinkle water on the 
children as they are presented to us. Not that these 
great rites of birth, marriage, and,death are of little 
moment, but it is important that living men and women 
come for our ministrations between these ceremonies 
during their three score years and ten. We are co- 
builders of tomorrow’s world. We plant in the minds 
of children, youth and men the seed of God, the 
revolutionary hope that the kingdom lies within their 
grasp, that bread and love and truth and brotherhood 
can surely come to pass. 

Our churches are for moral and spiritual fortifica- 
tion and advancement, for devotion, for worship, for 
thanksgiving and prayer. Yes, they are for all of this, 
but not all of this in a vacuum of an echoing temple. 
This reunion of the spiritual and material is a Homeric 
task. It is a task for Herculean men. 

By way of summary, I would say we have let other 
men than ourselves carry the burden of building the 
kingdom of God on earth, while we consumed our 
energies in wrestling with demons of creedalism and 
sectarianism. The Christian church has yet to muster 
its power in the dawning of the century of the common 
man. It has yet to speak with power to the millions of 
oppressed, to the great masses of workers, to those who 
under different revelations choose to serve their own 
faiths rather than our own. 

This is no time for the summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot in religion. Magnanimity, tolerance of 
other faiths, a devotion to a new commonwealth of 
nations where justice dwells, these are called for in this 
day of warfare. The urgency of the crisis offers us no 
alternative. As in Franco’s rebel Spain, as in Russia 
under the Czar in days of the Revolution, as in Norway 
under Hitler’s men, churchmen must decide, as do all 
men, whether our faith in the people is stronger than 
our fear of change and adaptation to an era being born. 

Real perils face us and the pulpit and the church 
press dare not be silent: clerical Fascism is at work, 
the enemies of labor seek here in America the destruc- 
tion of mobilized workmen. The National Association 
of Manufacturers seeks to dine the clergy into a bless- 
ing on their plans to set the clock of mankind back- 
ward. Tumult and friction of mind, and today of body, 
are a part of the process of winning and retaining free- 
dom, as we children of Jefferson and Lincoln should well 
know. We enter a period when the church and its 
spiritual resources can marshal the conscience of the 
people if we will pay the price in candor, sacrifice and 
patience in the power of the children marching under 
God’s banners. 
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“Wars and Rumors of Wars... 


A. Lynn Booth 


AR is mad—sheer senseless destruction. Will it 

ever be abolished? That is a big question. War 
is a plague which tends to recur however much people 
abhor it. 

We are in this present war, for example, despite 
many powerful restraints which should have kept us 
from it. The vast majority of people hate war. They 
are in full agreement with the Duke of Wellington when 
he declared after Waterloo, “Nothing except a battle 
lost can be half so melancholy as a battle won.” Many 
of us had our fill of horrors in World War I and shrank 
from the nightmare of another, which we realized must 
be much worse. It was because we believed that the 
last struggle was a “war to end war” that we kept on 
paying its terrible toll in blood and treasure. We hoped 
that the Covenant of the League of Nations would 
exorcise the demon of militarism from international 
life. Yet all in vain! Beneath the surface the ancient 
fires smoldered, ready to burst forth once more in 
devastation and death. This seems to support that 
contention that war is inevitable, as natural as the 
love of adventure. 

In this imperfect world there are endless problems 
of an economic, ethnological and social character. Men 
are not all equal except in the fundamental sense as 
children of God. ‘Nor have all learned to be just to 
each other, let alone be generous. And where there is 
injustice there are all the makings of trouble that lead 
to war. Be that as it may, war may even offer valuable 
gains. There is some truth in the old lines: 


O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that healest with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and curest the world 
O’ the pleurisy of people! 


Somebody remarked the other day, “This war was 
bound to come; things got into such a tangle that only 
the sword could unravel them.” Be that as it may, 
many fine qualities are brought to surpassing splendor 
in the heat of battle. Rupert Brooke wrote a superb 
sonnet on the dead of the last war. 
men and women on land and sea, and in the air, who 
shine today in the greatness of self-sacrifice. That 
these things have been used to bolster up a false glorifi- 
cation of war is only too true. But that cannot rob 
them of their value to mankind. 

Today, however, a new situation confronts us. War 
is no longer the sport of a few adventurers. The nations 
are so linked together and so interdependent that a 
conflict in any part of the world sends its poison 
through the whole. Science has vastly multiplied the 
means of destructiveness. War, in fact, has become so 
ghastly as to threaten the race with universal ruin. 
We have glanced at the credit side in this dreadful 
account. We look now at the debit side. Ever since 
the last war we have deplored the loss of the cream of 
a generation. Now another host of young lives enters 
the holocaust. Money! We pour out billions with less 


There are hosts of ° 
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hesitation now than we voted thousands for great 
causes before the war: And war threatens in all of us 
the richest elements in our moral and spiritual heritage. 
We are bidden. to be “tough,” to kill, to destroy. Many 
would incite us to hatred. There is much talk of 
revenge. We pull ourselves up with a start and wonder 
what has become.-of those high loyalties we once vowed 
to God and his righteousness. 

War is a devilish business which must be finished 
with; otherwise it will finish us. And the very fact that 
men believe it can be abolished is most encouraging, 
for God does not put such hopes into men’s hearts to 
mock them. Other evils have been ended; slavery has 
gone, so has dueling. War, too, will go, perhaps as one 
result of this present conflict. 

This, however, will never come about merely by 
saying so. We have had too many attempts to abolish 
war by pacts, all solemnly signed today and broken 
tomorrow. Nor is Hitler’s method one tittle better. 
You cannot guarantee peace by reducing men to 
puppets, for the simple reason that men refuse to 
submit to such degradation. Only by removing the 
causes of war can war be abolished; the cancer must 
be cut out, the sewers cleansed. In the economic field 
we must learn how to adjust production and consump- 
tion, so that the wealth of the world may be shared by 
all. In the moral field those sources of infection which 
originate in old wounds, racial pride, the lust for 
revenge and false dreams of dominance must be 
removed. There must be a change of heart. All these, 
of course, are wide generalizations. You can’t, it is 
said, change human nature. Well, if that is the case 
Christianity might as well “shut up shop.” But you can 
change it—as thousands of instances prove. 

To think of what the world will be like after the 
war is sufficient to cause us to tremble. What problems, 
what complications, what dangers! Europe will have 
to be garrisoned and fed. Justice will have to be meted 
out to evildoers. A curb will have to be put on peoples 
grievously wronged who clamor for revenge. But that 
period will be one of immense opportunity too. 

It is no use leaving postwar problems to be solved 
on the spot; we must set to work on them now. The 
war may end abruptly, as the last one did. In any 
case, the end of the fighting will find us terribly tired, 
eager for what we call “normalcy”; and we shall be 
only too ready to leave the clearing up of the mess to 
people who have an axe to grind. That won’t do. That 
is the way to ensure another war in twenty years. 

All this is at the bottom a personal matter. War 
on a world scale is only a reflection of the hostility that 
flings any two individuals, metaphorically or actually, 
at each other’s throats. We must cast out the demons 
of selfishness, pride and hatred from the human heart 
before universal peace can be assured. And the only 
force that is able to do this is the Christian faith. 
“War,” wrote Channing, “will never yield but to the 
principle of universal justice and love, and these have 
no sure root but in the religion of Jesus Christ.” 
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Religion and the Shape of Things to Come“ 


A. W. Altenbern 


The day of . . . calamity is at hand, and the things that 
shall come . . . make haste —Derut. 32:35. 

When the spirit of truth comes he will lead you into all 
truth . . . he will disclose to you what is to come—Joun 
16:13. 


HESE sentences are as signboards at the cross- 

roads, pointing in a certain direction, instead of 
texts to be used in the traditional way. 

One of the most disturbing things about men and 
women, otherwise normal or even above the average, 
is the number of them who, in times of crisis especially, 
are followers after strange gods: acceptors of pseudo 
religions and fallacious faiths, which, they are per- 
suaded, give them the advantage of knowing what the 
future has in store for them, and qualify them, for 
that reason, to make the most of it, if it is good, and 
to build a barrier or sea wall against it if it is bad. 

But we aren’t interested in things to come from the 
point of view of fortunetelling, either sincere or fraudu- 
lent. We are vitally concerned, or should be, with the 
shape of things yet to be as religion determines the 
matter. Those who are not troubled at all about what 
is to come are dwellers in ivory towers. 

Men and women have helped to determine the 
shape of things to come for thousands of years with- 
out any clear-cut appreciation of what they were doing. 
When disaster came—as it inevitably does—when there 
was too much of everything else and too little religion, 
they thought the result had nothing whatever to do 
with what they had done. Instead, it was supposed to 
be the result of the work of contemporaries who were 
their enemies. Oh, they might admit, if they had 
to, that within very narrow limits they might have 
played Faust occasionally, but their enemies, they were 
Mephistopheles, no matter what might be set down to 
their credit. 

In view of this fact we may well ask whether we 
do put away childish things when we grow up, or 
whether we are still babes in the wood. 

I find no pleasure in being a prophet of gloom, but 
should we not on occasions remind ourselves not only 
that the shape of things to come is, in part, the result 
of our individual and collective doing and thinking, 
but, further, that that shape cannot be any better than 
it has been in the past, excepting as religion plays a 
more vital part? 

We not only try anything once, as we so often boast, 
but we try the things that fail over and over again as 
hopefully as though they always succeeded. And that’s 
why the shape of things to come is so often so different 
from what we have expected and wanted. 

When things get so bad that we can no longer 
ignore them, we become greatly wrought up about the 
preservation of democracy. And when we are suffi- 


*The occasional sermon preached at the annual sessions 
of the New Hampshire Universalist Convention held at Man- 
chester, September 13, 1942. 


ciently excited about it, we are likely to want to shut 
up or exterminate those who make the mistake of 
not agreeing with us. We are correct in being alarmed 
about democracy, because the world could not be any- 
thing but worse off without it. 

But what is democracy if it is not what is funda- 
mentally religious in political action? What gives it 
whatever real and permanent value it may have, if it 
is not the extent to which, in affairs of government, 
democracy attempts to put the spirit of Jesus into 
possession of the world? Democracy is more desirable 
and more valuable than totalitarianism, because more 
than any other political system yet devised it recog- 
nizes the right of men and women everywhere to be 
men and women to the full extent of their ability to 
reach that height. 

If we want things to come to have some of the 
shape of democracy, how are we to make that possible 
without at least enough religion to be sure that we 
are headed in the right direction? 

“Religion,” to quote Dr. Rauschenbusch, as Sharpe 
does in his new biography of him, “forbidden to enter 
legislative halls, the market place, the chamber of 
commerce, the labor unions, the industrial institutions, 
can neither redeem society nor keep its own soul alive.” 

Without the clear insight provided by religion alone, 
lacking the standards of value nothing else can provide, 
to beset against the values of a cynical and materialistic, 
not to say pagan, world, civilization plunges downward. 

If the shape of things to come isn’t determined to a 
larger extent than heretofore by religion, culture will 
decay. Without religion there is a watering down of 
faith that has at times produced “giants in the earth.” 
Without religion there will be the gradual giving back 
of the earth to apes that are far worse than the apes 
that once roved over it in such numbers, because they 
have those human qualities and abilities which, per- 
verted and debased, make the old jungle, “red in tooth 
and claw,” tame by comparison. 

Almost three hundred years before America was dis- 
covered a Mongol shepherd leader, who afterwards 
called himself Genghis Khan, and said, “The greatest 
joy in the world is to crush your enemies, to see them 
fall at your feet, to take their horses and their goods 
and hear the lamentations of their women,” began to 
rise to power in the desert and to think of world con- 
quest. His method was the method of total war, with- 
out the modern equipment now used to carry it on. 
He never suffered a real defeat, and why he didn’t keep 
on no one knows. Before he turned back almost twenty 
million more than lost their lives in World War I 
were brutally slaughtered. Entire civilizations were 
destroyed, and a dark age that has not lifted even yet 
fell upon some parts of the world. 

Yes, it’s old stuff, and it may not seem to have a 
place here. But it gives us a picture, horrible to look 
at, of what happens when the shape of things to come 
has none of the redeeming element of religion. 
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To illustrate from a more modern source take the 
closing paragraph of No Retreat, by the wife of Dr. 
Herman Rauschning: 


The brave people who will attempt a reconstruction of 
the world have a hideous problem before them—the problem 
of the criminal child trained from its cradle to treachery 
and wrongdoing. There are millions of “state” babies in 
Germany today, bred in the depths of animalism, formula- 
reared by a godless, heartless state. These “replacements” 
for Hitler's armies have never known the touch of a mother’s 
hand. . . . To bring these human animals back to something 
resembling the youth of other countries is not the work of 
years but of lifetimes, for it is almost impossible to conceive 
the vast evil Nazism has wrought in a once great nation. 
These children will come to adult years and spread over the 
earth carrying with them their godless theories of hatred and 
might. With the first bugle notes of Allied victory another 
and greater war begins—the conquest of Germany’s lost 
souls, 


I have no deeper personal grievance against Nazism 
than against any other world-disturbing ism of the 
present. I am concerned only with pointing out that 
when that combination of the good, true and beautiful, 
which we call religion, does not have a chance to play 
a real part in the life of the world, the shape of things 
to come, lacking control and direction, without justice 
and mercy, good will and regard for others which 
always characterize religion, cannot be anything but 
horrible. When, as one of Kipling’s characters says, 
“The best is like the worst,” hell is at hand. The shape 
of things to come is fixed as much by what is pushed 
aside as by what is done. 

By almost unbelievable exploits against incredible 
odds, the R.A.F. stopped the Luftwaffe. Mr. Churchill 
said, “Never . . . was so much owed by so many to 
so few.” The same, without taking liberties with the 
truth, can be said about the few who do what they 
have the power and the courage to do to see that the 
shape of things to come is determined by religion. 

Jesus could not go out and wave a magic wand and 
change the world as he found it into what he knew 
it must be if it was to qualify as the kingdom of God. 
And neither can we. But we can do what he did; we 
can go on showing that wrong is wrong, and evil evil, 
until men begin to see the truth and give themselves 
to making right victorious. When he talked to the rich 
young man, who seemed to be almost perfect, he was 
not long in discovering that he lacked one thing—the 
complete acceptance of religion as Jesus knew it, which, 
like Paul’s love in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, goes all out, without reservation, for all 
that is good anywhere. 

And isn’t that the world’s chief trouble today? 
Doesn’t it do about everything but the one thing 
needful? Doesn’t it try everything but religion—the 
one thing that can keep men from willfully and need- 
lessly harming others? 

In Taylor Caldwell’s lusty, violent novel, The Earth 
Is the Lord’s, based on the history of Temujin, who 
became Genghis Khan, “ruler of all men,” she has 
him ride out on the desert alone, after he had been 
crowned, to await the coming of dawn, confident that 
he had only begun. But, she says: 


He was nee aware of some terrible presence, of some 
unsleeping eye. . For an instant his heart quailed and 
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his hand dropped. Then, lifting his eyes, he gazed at the 
brightening immensity of the skies, and his whole spirit was 
filled with triumph and defiance, fury and savage joy. “I have 
the world,” he cried, and his voice seemed to sound like a 
trumpet note in the silence. “I, Genghis Khan, am the 
world.” ; 

Only silence answered him, unbroken, contemptuous and 
awesome. Only the silence of God replied .... And the eyes 
of God saw everything and the silence of God swallowed up 
the universe, and the spirit of God seemed to flow out upon 
the earth, invincible, conquering, and ever victorious. 


At a cost of almost twenty million lives, and 
destruction beyond our comprehension, he had con- 
quered his world. But “the earth is the Lord’s,” and 
that conqueror is almost forgotten. The shape he 
helped to give to things to come, lacking any of the 
qualities and virtues associated with Jesus, blotted out 
what he had built at such cost as he had blotted 
out what others had built. 

The earth is still the Lord’s, although some modern 
Ghengis Khans would have us think differently. And 
men still have to learn what men have never yet 
learned, “Not by might nor by power but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 

If, along with the power and the might we feel we 
have to use now to defend and perpetuate what we 
have, we put at least some of the spirit of the Lord, 
which is religion, the shape of things to come will be 
less and less likely to damage or destroy us. 


A NURSE LOOKS AT LATIN AMERICA 

(Continued from page 427) 
Latin America has only just begun, and it will be a 
long hard struggle. The Latin temperament, the 
Catholic Church, the lack of communications, the 
bondage of tradition and superstition all help to make 
the fight difficult and ee ee Therein lies the 
challenge! 


The latest picture that we have of Dr. Perkins is in the 
above group, taken by the Boston Herald at the General Con- 
vention at Tufts College in 1941. Left to right they are 


Dr. Van Schaick, Dr. Brooks, Dr. Perkins. They were bout . 


together by the reporter because of their connection with the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in Washington—the 
pastor emeritus, the present pastor, and the former pastor. 


JULY 17, 1943 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXIX-A Week Away from the Farm 


Johannes 


N praising the peace and beauty of the farm one 

must not forget Boston in the summertime. It is 
a rainy season, but we had little rain for the Madame’s 
week in Boston. There were two or three hot spells, 
but the east wind soon tempered them. All told, it was 
a beautiful week from Saturday to Saturday. 

There was the Sunday morning at thé Old South 
Church with Russell Henry Stafford at his mightiest 
as a preacher. There was, for the Madame at least, the 
important event of a morning at 16 Beacon Street and 
a renewal of many friendships. It is the dyed-in-the- 
wool Universalists who get a thrill out of going to 16 
Beacon Street, especially those who live at a distance. 
On the spot one can plan better for the materials 
needed for church school or mission study. 

Then there was the trip out to Sharon, the visit 
to the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary and the supper with 
the Gray-Smiths. Few more intelligent and devoted 
Universalists can be found than the Gray-Smiths, 
although, paradoxically, neither belongs to the church. 
There was the brilliant girl from Coolidge Hill who 
went round the world with us in 1923 and who came 
in to lunch. We sat in a lovely garden just a little 
way up the street, and the experience brought back 
Yokohama, Nagasaki, Hong Kong, Manila and 
Rangoon as the war despatches are not able to do. That 
old Japan, that old China, that old India, are gone 
forever, and probably the old United States. But it 
was interesting to think of that walk in Yokohama at 
the close of day, the purchase of aged little trees in 
flowerpots, the kindness of every one we met. 

There were those other friends, one a former parish- 
ioner, who came from Weymouth to see us—both in 
sorrow and both bearing it bravely. They had married 
brothers. Both brothers had had distinguished careers 
in widely different fields, and both had died last Janu- 
ary, one in California and the other in Weymouth. 
Now these ladies have established their home together. 
Although one was a Congregationalist and the other a 
Universalist, it had been Universalist ministers who 
had served both of them in their great sorrow—young 
Niles of Weymouth and Edson Reifsnider of Pasadena. 
Again the truth was driven home that men of. faith 
are the only ones who can serve in the crises of life. 
The story of what our men had done warmed my heart. 

Then on that week in Boston there was a dinner at 
an Episcopal rectory with a young rector who knows 
how to cook and how to serve a dinner. His son, just 
entering Harvard, was in the South to see a friend, 
but the rector had a parishioner just back from a three- 


year tour of duty in the regular army, his father, a 


lithographer, and his mother, and a young girl of the 
parish to dinner. It was most interesting to come into 
contact with all these other lives and to see them 
against the background of such widely differing ex- 


i. 


periences. Just six days’ leave at home after three 
years, the stalwart young fellow must be needed indeed 
where he is stationed. 

Then there was the call upon an assistant editor, 
now retired—a woman who stuck it out against increas- 
ing weakness until she laid down the load and then 
collapsed. Now she is making a comeback, clearheaded 
as ever, but no longer able to come to the farm and 
keep house with her sister at Joseph’s View. There is 
always plenty to talk about when editors and their 
families get together, and if we ripped a few reputa- 
tions to pieces we set up a number of others so high 
that we struck a true balance. It is a pity that one 
cannot admire everybody, but it would be a greater 
pity if all of our discrimination became overlaid with 
a pseudo kindness about the consistency of mush. 
We are bound to separate between honesty and dis- 
honesty, ability and futility—only we must do it with 
both firmness and kindness. This veteran editor whom 
we visited has no illusions about the strength and 
weakness of Universalist ministers, but few can be 
found more loyal than she to the Universalist Church. 
So, all in all, it was a successful week for the Madame. 

One can leave the farm a little before ten o’clock in 
the morning and be in the Huntington Avenue Station 
at 4:36. And one can be in Boston all day and spend 
a leisurely evening and be at the farm by nine the next 
morning. Travel is complicated, to be sure, but not 
quite as complicated as often pictured. The hardest 
thing for us on this trip to Boston was trying to get 
breakfast in the Albany station at six in the morning 
on our way home. We went from the restaurant to the 
Waldorf across the street, and from the Waldorf to the 
station soda fountain, and eventually got orange juice 
and weak coffee—but it was a struggle. The problem 
was to get near enough to give an order, and it was not 
made easier by overworked youths who had rather 
people wouldn’t order than that they would. On other 
trips I’ve managed fairly well. One doesn’t care much 
when one is alone. But on this trip with the Madame 
the summer congestion was added to the normal con- 


- gestion of wartime. 


Some things at the farm without importance seem 
determined to get into this piece. They were more 
insistent than ever when we arrived home from Boston. 

What in itself can have less significance than sun- 
light on a yellow-painted kitchen floor. Yet that sun- 
light keeps speaking, and its voice is wise and reassur- 
ing. The kitchen is.a large one—the kind that farmers 
build. There are five tables in it besides an old range, 
a modern electric refrigerator, a sink with running 
water, and an old-fashioned cupboard for dishes and 
an old-fashioned sideboard for everything. But still 

(Continued on page 436) 
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A Strong Man Is Taken 


EV. FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS, a 
prominent Universalist clergyman for half a cen- 
tury, died Thursday, July 8, at the Osteopathic Hos- 
pital, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. He had under- 
gone a major operation that morning, from which he 
emerged successfully, but about noon he suffered a 
heart attack and died about 3 p.m. He had undergone 
a preliminary operation on June 25. Until it had been 
decided that he should enter the hospital for observa- 
tion and treatment, he had been in good health. 

As a member of the committee of the Universalist 
Church of America to revise the constitution and by- 
laws, he had seen the work of the committee through 
the press. As chairman of the Central Fellowship 
Committee, he had been giving long hours to that 
work. As a member of the executive committee of the 
Board of Trustees of Tufts College and as a director of 
the Universalist Publishing House, he had been doing 
important work. Since his retirement as minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, he had served as stated supply or interim 
minister in Malden, Detroit, Atlanta, New York City, 
Haverhill, Gloucester, and other places, preaching with 
undiminished clarity and power. His going leaves a 
great gap in the Universalist fellowship. 

Frederic Williams Perkins was born in Boston, 
June 16, 1870, the son of Francis Blake Perkins and 
Mary Elizabeth Williams Perkins. He was educated 
at the famous old Roxbury Latin School, at Tufts 
College, and at the divinity school at Tufts, taking the 
degrees of A.B., A.M. and $.T.B. Tufts gave him his 
D.D. in 1908. 

On June 21, 1894, he was married at Somerville, 
Massachusetts, to Mary Sherman Thayer, and they 
moved at once to Hartford, Connecticut, where young 
Mr. Perkins had been preaching during his last year 
at the theological school. It was a happy marriage, and 
Mrs. Perkins lived until two years ago last February. 

Dr. Perkins’ pastorates were Hartford, 1894-1901; 
Haverhill, 1901-1905; Lynn, 1905-1927; Washington, 
1927-1939. 

Soon after leaving Washington he established his 
home at 163 Jason Street, Arlington, Massachusetts. 
Here increasing duties were put upon his shoulders. He 
was widely sought as an occasional speaker and 
preacher. He was asked to write pamphlets and tracts. 
His long experience, his sound judgment, his ability 
to make obscure points clear, made him a valuable 
adviser. He represented the Universalist Publishing 
House on the new Planning Board of the denomination 
which is just getting under way. His loss at Univer- 
salist Headquarters will be keenly felt. 

Dr. Perkins served the various communities in 
which he lived. At Lynn he did valuable work in the 
Associated Charities and Red Cross, and in Washington 
he was soon elected to the board of the Family Welfare 
Society and was made a member of the Board of the 
Community Chest. 

His service to the National Church was highly im- 


portant. He worked with the architect during the 
building of the church, watching everything with 
zealous care, and he made many valuable suggestions. 
It was often said that every brick and every memorial 
was dear to him personally. : 

Dr. Perkins was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention from 1909 to 1917, and at 
one time served as vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 

An organization of Universalist ministers especially 
dear to his heart was the Fraters of the Wayside Inn. 
He was the one member who never had missed a 
retreat since the organization in 1903. At the old Inn 
the myth of his intellectual coldness was swept out of 
existence. Few men in the ministry equaled Dr. Perkins 
in the use of the English language. As a member of the 
committee chosen to prepare the Bond of Fellowship 
and Statement of Faith which was adopted in Wash- 
ington in 1935, he was chosen to draft the document. 
His addresses as fraternal delegate to great church 
gatherings were models of good taste and true insight. 
He headed the delegation appointed to attend the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
churches and represented his church in conferences 
with the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Dr. Perkins is survived by one son, Capt. Sherman 
Perkins, a sea captain, now assistant port officer for his 
company in New York; by one brother, Sprague H. 
Perkins of Dorchester; by a sister, Mrs. James Talbot 
of Dunedin, Florida; and by a sister-in-law, Miss Annie 
Thayer, who is recovering from serious illness. 

Funeral services were held in the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, Monday, July 12, 2:30 p. m. The 
officiating clergymen were Dean Lee S. McCollester, 
Dr. W. W. Rose and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

The bearers, all clergymen of the Universalist 
Church, were Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
Dr. Leroy Coons, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice and Dr. George E. Leighton (a classmate of 
Dr. Perkins at Tufts). l.v.s 


A WEEK AWAY FROM THE FARM 
(Continued from page 435) 


there is a wide expanse of yellow floor, that dark yellow 
I learned to love in the old home at Cobleskill, and 
through the east window and the east door, open most 
of the time, the sun comes to fall in beauty on the 
floor. Again in the afternoon the sun comes through 
a west window to light up another part of the room. 
And what is it that the sun says? Much more than 
can be put into words. Something about having done 
the same thing ever since the house was built a hun- 
dred years ago. Something about going on to do it for 
a long time to come. Something about being glad to 
do it, whether men appreciate it or not, as its part of 
the work of the world—its ministry to the joy of life. 
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In a time of instability there is something of the stable 
and eternal that comes into the old kitchen, where I 
sit writing at one of the five tables, when the sunlight 
falls in beauty on the yellow floor. 

We were astonished to find what changes had taken 
place in just seven days while we were away. With 
a rush the peonies had come out. The crimson peonies 
were about through blooming when we went away, 
but the festiva maxima, a gigantic white peony, and 
the dark rose and the pale pink ones were at their 
height when we came back, and three great clumps 
of flaming umbellatum lilies had burst into bloom. Nor 
had the rose-breasted grosbeak done with his singing. 
His rich, mellow notes were all about the place. 

Seated on the terrace the first night back, the 
Madame discovered a pair of robins feeding young at 
the very end of the gutter on the roof of the wagon 
house. Could there have been found, we said to one 
another, a less safe spot for young birds in a rainy 
season? What do they do with the torrent of rain 
from the roof? Why are not the young birds swept the 
length of the gutter? The robins know the answers. 
Whether the overhang of the roof gives a tiny bit of 
protection or the slant of the gutter is greater than 
ordinary, or the birds know how to set a nest up on 
stilts, we shall never know. But what we do know is 
that the male bird sings a triumphant song from the 
peak of the roof every night, and both birds are at the 
job of stuffing the young from daylight to dark on the 
longest days of the year. In that week also the syringa 
bush put forth its blossoms, as fragrant blossoms as 
ever were produced by a syringa; the nanny berry bush 
also covered itself with blossoms that gave rich promise 
of food for birds; and all the trees that had been 
wounded by the ice storm made progress in obliterating 
the scars. 

Nature will not hurry. Nature will not wait. We 
must be on the spot if we want to hear the rose-breasts 
and the veery, or pick the wild strawberries, or see the 
festiva maxima. . 


OUR NEW TAX LAWS 
| Aas minister of a local church and every lay officer 


now has a special responsibility for informing and educat- 
ing the public with respect to the exemptions available to 
income tax payers for contributions to religious, educational 
and charitable purposes, Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, declared recently. The new withholding tax pro- 
visions, Dr. Barnes stated, make it especially necessary for 
those who wish to safeguard the traditional American interest 
in free churches in a free society. 

The new tax law permits no specific advance deduction for 
religious, educational or charitable contributions. Likewise, he 
said, the short form of the income tax return now used by 
many millions of taxpayers makes no mention at all of the 
fact that a deduction of 15 per cent is permitted by the basic 
Internal Revenue laws for contributions to voluntary agencies. 

This may create a difficult situation for some of these 
churches and agencies, but it need not necessarily be so if the 
churches and the social and educational agencies are aware of 
their responsibility for educating the public with respect to 
the continuing provisions of the 15 per cent deduction in the 
basic law. With the inauguration of the procedure of with- 
holding tax money at the source of wages and salaries, our 
people will have substantially reduced current cash incomes. 
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They must be reminded that they can claim deduction credit 
for contributions when they file their annual income tax 
returns. 

Throughout our entire history, according to Dr. Barnes, 
governments have encouraged free churches and voluntary 
educational and social enterprise. It is important, he said, 
that in the current critical financial situation of the nation, 
religious leaders, both lay people and clergymen, now become 
centers of information and education on tax questions. 


THE OHIO CONVENTION 
Harriet E. Drutey 


HE one hundred eighteenth annual session of the Ohio 

Universalist Convention was held at the Universalist 
church in Columbus, June 20-23. 

* The opening session was at 8:30 p. m., Sunday, June 20. 
At this time convention appointments were announced. The 
minister of the Columbus church, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., had 
charge of the service, and was assisted by other ministers. The 
music for this service and for all the other services of the 
convention was in charge of the Columbus organist and 
soloists. 

The speaker for this opening service was Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, D.D., minister of the Cleveland Unitarian-Universalist 
church. His subject was, “Facing Changes in the Coming 
World.” He said that we are in a world revolution and that it 
is the business of the church to see to it that freedom of mind 
and spirit does not perish from the earth. He asked his hear- 
ers to dedicate themselves to the proposition that “ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

A get-acquainted period followed this session. 


Devotional Services 


The morning devotional services each day were con- 
ducted by Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, minister of the 
Cincinnati church. His general theme was, “Some Un- 
rationed Food for Thought.” 


Convention Chest 


Last year saw the trial of a plan which was carried out 
again this year. The Convention Chest was placed in a cer- 
tain part of the church room. The delegates were asked to 
place their pledges for the running expenses of the convention 
in the chest whenever they desired. By the close of the 
convention, four hundred fifty-six dollars had been pledged 
and more than half of that paid. It was announced, also, 
that contributions to this could be made at any time during 
the year. 


Church School Association 


The first group meeting of the convention was that of the 
Church School Convention, which was called to order at 
9:30, Monday morning, June 21, with the president, Mrs. 
Helen Williams, in the chair. The various reports were given 
and accepted. These showed that good work had been done dur- 
ing the year and that the Association was in good condition. 

The recommendations adopted were forward looking. These 
were for a special column in the state ‘paper with an editor 
from the Association; for an improved program of teacher 
training, and planned reading for parents in areas where there 
is no church school; for attendance of at least one teacher 
from each school at the Tar Hollow Institute and the out- 
lining of the year’s curriculum of each school to be taken to 
the Institute for evaluation. The most outstanding recom- 
mendation was one calling for serious consideration of the em- 
ployment of a full-time field worker for the state, emphasis 
being placed on training in religious education. This was 
presented at each group meeting for consideration and was a 
definite recommendation to the State Board for action by it. 
The full text of the recommendations was ordered sent to each 
parish for study and action. 

The nominations resulted in the election of the following 
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officers: President, Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica; vice-presi- 
dent, Rey. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, Cincinnati; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Gladys Karns, Springfield; trustee for one 
year, Mrs. Wilhelmina Marlatt, Lyons; trustee for three years, 
Mrs. Harriet Fawcett, Cleveland. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner 


Because the field worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, was to be present during the 
entire time of the convention, the program committee decided 
to give her an opportunity to speak to each group on its 
special problem. This meant that every part of the church 
program was explained and those most interested in any’ part 
of that program had ample opportunity to learn the details. 
Her “pack” of books was available for inspection all the time. 

Miss Bruner’s first scheduled talk was to the Church 
School group on Monday afternoon. On Tuesday she talked 
to the group of young people and to the group especially inter- 
ested in the work of the women. On Wednesday afternoon 
she explained, in detail, the new plan for contributions to the 
General Fund from the local churches. She also held confer- 
ences with those who wanted to talk over their individual 
problems with her. 

On Monday evening, Miss Bruner gave a talk on “Build- 
ing the City of God.” 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 


Heretofore, the young people have had a very lively group 
meeting, because a very active group was present. This year, 
owing to conditions which are all too evident, the young people 
were conspicuous by their absence. However, a few were 
present and they carried out the planned program. This was 
held on Tuesday, June 22. 

One of their recommendations was for the formation of 
junior groups in all churches in order to train these to carry 
on the work in the not too distant future. They also decided 
to continue the mimeographing of a state paper for youth and 
to co-operate with the Ohio Universalist in this matter. 

Officers chosen were: President, LaVern A. Bentley, Kent; 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary Reams, Springfield; secretary, Miss 
Mildred Barger, Woodstock; treasurer, Miss Evelyn Gardner, 
Akron; publicity director, Miss Miriam Hershey, Kent. 


Association of Universalist Women 


A very beautiful devotional service opened the session 
of the women’s group on Tuesday, June 22. This was followed 
by reports of activities during the year which showed that 
much good work had been accomplished. 

One of the recommendations provided for scholarships to 
the institute at Tar Hollow. It was voted to provide ten- 
dollar scholarships, and each local group was urged to send 
additional members. 


Occasional Service 


The religious service of the convention was held Tuesday 
evening, June 22, with Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield, in 
charge. Dean A. I. Spanton, LeRoy, read the Scriptures and 
Rey. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, gave the prayer. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. George C. Baner, D.D. His subject 
was, “A New Religion for a New Era.” The offering of the 
evening was for the Ministerial Relief Fund. It was the best 
offering received in years. It totaled $113.50. 

The communion service was conducted by the minister of 
the Columbus church, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D. This was a 
candlelight service. Dr. Bishop was assisted by Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall and Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson. 


Church Convention 


Wednesday, June 23, was the day for the convention of 
the parent body. It was called to order at 9:45 a. m., with 
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the president, Dean A. I. Spanton, in the chair. 
prayer was given by Dr. Baner. 

In his opening remarks, Dean Spanton spoke of the vari- 
ous matters of business which had been conducted by the 
Board of Trustees during the year. He said that while it was 
necessary to conduct church business in a businesslike manner, 
yet that was secondary to the main business of the church, 
which was the spiritual development of life. 

He spoke of the shortage of ministers and the consequent 
additional work, taken over by the ministers of the state. 
There are still pastorless churches and no prospect of supply- 
ing the need. 

The secretary gave a report on the activities of the Board 
of Trustees during the year. This report, as well as that of 
the president, pointed out that the publication of the Ohio 
Universalist must be subsidized all the time if it is to be 
continued. There seems to be no desire to discontinue. The 
subscription price was raised last year to one dollar per year 
and the editor’s salary was reduced to one hundred eighty 
dollars per year. That did not remove the deficit, but the 
publication will continue. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of over one 
hundred dollars with a large amount in the checking account. 
This will be invested by the Investment Committee as soon 
as suitable investments can be found. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee was read by 
Rey. Stanley C. Stall, secretary of the Committee. This 
showed a total of twenty ministers in fellowship with the 
convention. Seven of them are in active work. One is serv- 
ing an Ohio church but has fellowship in Michigan. Others 
are in other work, are inactive, retired or hold reciprocal fel- 
lowship with other churches. 

Two retired ministers died during the year—Rev. i te 
Wolbach, and Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin. The convention 
stood while these names were read. 

During the convention two telegrams of greetings were 
read, one from Capt. R. H. Gleason and the other from the 
general superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins. 


A short 


Recommendations 


Recommendations adopted were that programs be printed 
and sent to the local churches two weeks before convention 
time; that the occasional service be the first of the conven- 
tion, the speaker to give an outline of what, in his opinion, 
should be the aims of the convention; that arrangements be 
made for a field worker who is trained in the field of religious 
education, all organizations co-operating fully; that regular 
visits from the general field worker, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, be 
requested; that ministers be present at every state institute 
and district gathering; that the convention sessions be re- 
vamped so that the business of each group will be presented to 
the entire convention. 

The resolutions adopted gave thanks, by a rising vote, to 
the minister of the Columbus church and his wife, to the 
musicians, and to National Headquarters for allowing Miss 
Bruner to be in Ohio at this time. 

Officers elected were: President, E. J. Wieland, Mt. Gilead; 
vice-president, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., Columbus; secretary, 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield; treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. 
Kerschner, Columbus; trustee for three years, Rey. A. I. 
Spanton, LeRoy; trustee for one year, Perry A. Brick, Galion; 
member of Fellowship Committee for five years, Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall, Norwalk; member of Fellowship Committee for two 
years, Rev. William G. Schneider, North Olmsted; trustee of 
Publishing House for three years, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Springfield; preacher of occasional sermon in 1944, Rev. Ken- 
neth R. Hutchinson, Cincinnati; alternate, Rev. Martha G. 
Jones, Jersey; chairman of 1944 Nominating Committee, 
Frank Heiser, North Olmsted. 

The convention was invited to hold its session in 1944 at 
Akron. 

The banquet in the evening closed an interesting conven- 
tion. The toastmaster was Rev. Stanley C. Stall, who Se 
upon several people for informal talks. — - 
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THE MEETINGHOUSE OF THE SECOND RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF OXFORD CALLED UNIVERSALIST 


Harotp A. Lumspen 


HE Meetinghouse of the Second Religious Society in 

Oxford and the Third Independent Religious Society in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was completed in 1793. 
The formal organization of the Oxford Universalist Society 
took place on April 27, 1785. But really we must go back 
farther than this to discover the beginnings of our story. 
During the Revolutionary War, Rev. Adams Streeter began 
preaching Universalism in Oxford (1775-77). He had the 
support from the beginning of Jeremiah Learned, a resident 
of Oxford. Cabel Rich and Dr. Isaac Davis also did much 
to bring about the establishment of Universalism among the 
members of the “Standing Order.” The conversations of the 


‘physician and the exhortation of Cabel Rich, formerly a 


Baptist minister, may well be considered the true cornerstone 
of the meetinghouse that was begun in 1792. 

In September of 1785—seven years before the meeting- 
house was begun—a call went out from Oxford to other soci- 
eties called “Universalist.” This call was to result in an or- 
ganization known today as the Universalist Church of 


America. But this early group of churches was not planning 


a denominational organization. Protection of rights was the 
objective. “Being duly sensible that our strength depends 


‘on our being cemented together in one united body, in order 


to anticipate any embarrassments of our constitutional rights,” 
was their statement of concern. 

In the fall of 1791, a meeting was called “to see if the 
Society will agree to build a meetinghouse.”” At this meeting 
it was “voted to build in case their subscriptions appear suffi- 
cient to defray the expense.” The building committee ap- 
pointed on October 12 of that year consisted of Samuel Davis, 
Captain Jonathan Davis and John Mayo. 

This committee was instructed to build a meetinghouse 
46 by 43 feet with a tower or porch at one end. This building 
was to “be built in the Tuskean Order Equal to Ward building 
in quality.” (Tuscan architecture is a crude Doric, originated 
by the Romans. It has unfluted columns on bases, with few 
and very bold moldings and general lack of ornament.) 

A public bidding was held and the lowest bidder was 
Captain Levi Davis of Charlton. The task of erecting the 


‘building was accordingly “struck off to him” on November 21, 
1791, for 271 pounds. 


Records show how the Society adapted their plans to their 
enthusiasm and ability to pay for what they wished. In June 
of 1792, the committee was authorized to build a cupola in 
order to hang the recently purchased bell. The original bell 
weighed 713 pounds. 

Early in 1793, it was voted “to finish the inside of the 
meetinghouse.” The funds for this work were to be secured 
from the sale of pews. The work was given to Simeon 
Hathway of Sutton. 

Prior to accepting the final report of the building com- 
mittee, the Society went on record as being willing to grant 
others the religious freedom they so earnestly desired for 
themselves. On August 2, 1793, it was recorded that “any 
person of what denomination soever may preach in the new 
meetinghouse at any time when not used by our own society 
at their request.” 

The full cost of the original building, the finishing of the 
interior and the 40 box pews is shown to be 438 pounds, 16 


shillings. All of this amount, save 31 pounds, 7 shillings, was 


paid by September 2, 1793. Of this amount 121 pounds came 
from the Town of Oxford. 

The early period saw the erection of horse sheds and the 
recasting of the bell. In 1796, when the bell was recast, at 
the cost of $75, we find that the Americanization of language 


_had reached the stage of such terms as dollars and cents. This 


is the first time the records show any reference to the new 


monetary system. 
The first organ was placed in the meetinghouse in 1804. 


‘The meeting called to consider this matter voted “liberty for 


an organ to stand in their meetinghouse and to cut the ends 
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of the seats in the center of the front Galtey for that purpose.” 

Stoves were introduced first in 1815. The present spire 
was built by Rufus Moore in 1817 at a cost of $345 because 
the first one had been damaged a year or so before. It appears 
that at this time, or in 1806 when the building was repainted, 
the front of the building was altered and extended forward in 
order to be even with the front of the tower. 

In 1845, in order to secure an added revenue, alterations 
were made in the building. A “floor was thrown across the 
galleries and the main audience room finished in the upper 
part.” For a number of years the Town Offices were housed 
in the lower floor space. In 1861, the lower floor space was 
altered again, and has remained much the same since that 
time. 

In 1941, the interior of the room now used for worship was 
repainted. This seems to be the first work done on the building 
since the fresco work of 1868. The exterior was painted the 
following year, 1942. 

It is the hope of many that some day this historic old 
building will be restored completely to its original form. This 
would mean that the front corners of the building would be 
removed, leaving a tower projecting at the center portion of 
the wall. The interior would be finished with box pews, with 
“seats facing in all directions” and a gallery on three sides. 

Besides being one of the churches in which John Murray 
preached, it is the scene of the ordination of Hosea Ballou 
in 1794. He served the church as minister for several years. 
It is also the church of Clara Barton. 

Besides being important to the Universalist denomination, 
it has served the Town of Oxford for many an historical 
occasion. From 1808 to 1835 alternate town meetings were 
held in the “New Meetinghouse.” The first Masonic officers 
were installed in the church in 1798, and in 1859, the officers 
of the “third Lodge” were installed in the Universalist church. 
In 1835, the Methodist church was organized in the Univer- 
salist church. 

In 1917, the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
acquired title to the property and since then has held services 
during the month of August of each year. Rev. Albert Tyler 
was the first settled minister, beginning his pastorate in 1874. 

It should be explained that the Gloucester Universalist 
Society erected a building in 1780, but this no longer stands. 
The present Gloucester church was built in 1805. Thus, the 
Oxford Meetinghouse, built in 1792 and 1793, is the oldest 
Universalist church in the world. 


A PRAYER* 
LMIGHTY GOD, who knowest the hearts of men, grant 


to the youth of America a new consecration unto the ideals 
that make us a nation. Burn away the dross of material aims 
and selfish desires; try us as gold is tried; may all that is true 
shine clearly in the light of a new day. Through suffering 
and. through service may we find the larger meaning of life. 
Save us in fiery temptations; keep us faithful in trials; give 
us endurance, fortitude, and patience. Wherever duty calls 
us, in camp or office, in the trench or in the street, may we 
serve the best hopes of our great republic. Through discipline, 
education, and severest testing may we be made ready to fill 
whatever place thine eternal purpose appoints. Thou hast 
stirred the hearts of men with the dream of freedom; do thou 
uphold us as we serve under its banners, glorious in thy light. 
Accept our consecrated lives. 

Thou hast called upon this nation to uphold the light of 
freedom before the eyes of all mankind. Grant that we may 
rededicate ourselves to the visions of our fathers. May we 
with unfaltering hearts go forth to redeem all humanity from 
oppression and to carry freedom and justice to the ends of 
the earth. May we cherish the hopes of humanity above even 
our own lives. Consecrate our strength as we go forth bear- 

(Continued on page 441) 


*Prayer given at a union Lenten rally of the young people of all 
churches of Mertden, Conn., and vicinity, held in St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Meriden, March 28, 1943. 
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Reactions of Our Readers — 


FROM MR. EMMONS 


To rue Epitor: 

It seems to me that if we, who belong to the category of 
“liberals” in the Christian ministry, would recognize the fact 
that there are many unknown (to us) causal factors involved 
in the life, experience and destiny of every human being, but 
that the Law of Causation operates in the life of each with 
unfailing exactitude under all circumstances, the difficulty 
some of us seem to have in recognizing the validity of claims 
of God’s aid and protection in their rescue, for instance, made 
by certain members of the Rickenbacker Party would dis- 
appear. 

The evident fact in the cases of rescue after prayer for 
help, as are noted almost daily in the news from various 
battlefronts, is that they do occur, and that they occur within 
the ordered progress of the life universal, under the unvarying 
justice of universal law, with particular factors and agencies 
serving constructively to effect such rescues, but always carry- 
ing out the directives of universal law in each particular case. 

Irrespective of the particular formula used, or of faith held, 
by the-rescued persons, or by those failing of rescue under 
circumstances of peril, and regardless of the type of belief 
held, whether in “Divine interposition,” or in the Law of 
Compensation as expressing the Infinite Will, the result is 
inextricably involved in universal law as an expression of 
Eternal Love and Justice, and is therefore a work of God. To 
acknowledge this, and be grateful for it, is not an affirmation 
of belief in a “chaotic universe,” but a wholly sane and wise 
attitude, I believe. 

Liberals, at least, should recognize that spiritual entities, 
divine souls, are involved in these situations, not merely 
physical bodies. And, also, that no two souls have the force 
and directive of the same causal factors operating within the 
pattern of their life and circumstance, but that, whatever the 
issue under any set of circumstances, the effects produced 
reveal God ‘“‘as a God of love and justice who moves in his 
perfect laws in nature and in the moral order,” to quote from 
an article by Leonard B. Gray in the April 17th issue of THe 
CuristiAN Leaver. The very fact of the variation of the 
nature and character of the causal forces and directives present 
in human life, operates to produce a variety of results, com- 
pensatory and retributive, holding the entities involved to the 
working out of the particular life pattern peculiar to each case. 
In all cases life continues whether the endangered entities 
retain their physical bodies, and are held in the mortal plane 
of consciousness, or are deprived of their mortal bodies, and 
transfer their consciousness and activities to an inner phase 
of the universal life. 

The “liberal”? Christian religion and philosophy would win 
wider interest, I believe, if those who represent it would be 
interested primarily in deepening and enlarging their own 
understanding of the operation of the “Law of the Lord,” in 
human life and experience, and in seeking a knowledge of the 
processes through which man’s spiritual evolution proceeds, 
rather than in passing immature judgments upon other pil- 
grims of the Way who affirm their faith in God and in his 
willingness and ability to answer prayer, even though the 
pattern of faith expressed may differ even basically from the 
faith of the Universalist Church. If one’s own concept of 
faith is not universally inclusive, embracing the fact of an 
immanent God operating creatively through every aspect of 
every life at all times, under all circumstances, it would be 
well to remedy the situation by searching out the missing 
links of fact and truth, adopting them sequentially when 
found, that one’s faith increasingly may become truly worthy 
of the name-universal. Jesus taught, “Ask, and it will be 
given you. Seek, and ye shall find.” This is mandatory upon 
all Christians. It indicates the path of progress and attain- 
ment, especially in humility and wisdom. 

C. H. Emmons 
Cambridge, Mass. 3 


A REPLY TO ARTHUR ECKMAN 


To THe Epitor: 

Arthur W. Eckman’s letter in Tue Curistran Leaner, is- 
sue of June 19, serves to emphasize once more the undeniable 
fact that Christian Scientists utter far more damaging state- 
ments concerning their religion than any critic from without 
ever thought of uttering. 

Mr. Eckman states that there is nothing mystical in the 
teachings or practice of Christian Science. Can the most 
unfair critic of Christian Science, or any religion, say anything 
more damaging concerning it? 

Mr. Eckman also states that Christian Scientists have an 
exact, or scientific, reason for the hope that is within them. 


‘Is it possible for the bitterest opponent of Christian Science, 


or any religion, to think of a more effective way of subject- 
ing it to ridicule? Surely the gentleman didn’t stop to con- 
sider what he was saying when he uttered that patently absurd 
statement. 

Since there is a place—though, in truth, a very small place 
—in religion for apperception, there is a place in life for the 
Christian Science Church, which makes a very large appeal 
to apperception. If any person wishes that kind of religion he 
should be allowed to have it; but he should not be encouraged 
to believe that a religion which gives a large place to apper- 
ception is a spiritually profound religion, or that a religion 
based on apperception is in accord with the gospel proclaimed 
by Jesus of Nazareth. 

The difference between Christianity and Christian Science 
is clearly seen.if we compare a hymn in its original form with 
the adapted form in which it appears in the Christian Science 
Hymnal. 

“Father, to thee we look in all our sorrow” is the first line 
of the hymn in its original form, and that exclamation is an 
appeal to faith. 

“Father, to thee we turn away from sorrow” is the first 
line of the hymn in its form adapted to Christian Science 
belief; and that adapted exclamation is an appeal to apper- 
ception. 

Did Job appeal to faith or to apperception? Did the Good 
Samaritan turn away from sorrow or turn to sorrow? To 
ask those questions is to see the fundamental difference be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity on the one hand, and Chmis- 
tian Science on the other. 

If any person wishes to espouse Christian Science, let him 
espouse it to his heart’s content; but before he proclaims to 
the world that he has found the key to the Jewish-Christian 
scriptures let him first consider the warning issued to an early 
Christian concerning the Christian Scientists of that day: 

“O Timothy, guard that which is committed unto thee, 
turning away from the vain babblings and oppositions of the 
science falsely so called; which some professing have erred 
concerning the faith.’—1 Trvoruy 6:20, 21. 


J. FRANKLIN Burxkuart, Interim Minister 
First Church (Unitarian) , Somerville, Mass. 


OUR REPLY TO MONSIGNOR SHEEN 


To Tue Eprror: 

Your editorial, “Hell and Some Non Sequiturs,” very well 
expresses what Universalists and other Christian liberals be- 
lieve in contrast to beliefs held by Monsignor Sheen. It was a 
good reply, and I am glad that you made it at this time. Too 
bad that those who week after week listen to the “Catholic 
Hour” don’t have a chance to read your editorial or hear it 
read. 

It all goes to prove how much our message is needed. We 
should have a weekly “Universalist Hour” and give the radio 
public a chance to hear our side of the question. Perhaps 
Dr. Fosdick is doing this very thing for us! 

Henry W. Fevton — 


Montrose, Pa. 
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CHALLENGES THE STATEMENT 
To Tue Eprror: 

-I have read with interest in your issue of July 3 the edi- 
torial entitled “Protestant Journals Unite Against Catholic 
Pressure Groups.” You state, “The scholarship of the priests 
is a better scholarship than ours—better in the sense that 
they are better able to defend and expound the faith as they 
hold it than are we.” I appreciate your desire to be broad- 
minded and unprejudiced in dealing with this subject. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that you go too far and are unfair to 
our Universalist ministers whom you might be expected to 
champion. 

In my service club and elsewhere, I have known intimately 
several Catholic priests—some are my friends. On two dif- 
ferent occasions, my curiosity impelled me to attend a series 
of Catholic revival meetings called missions. It seems to me 
that the teachings of the Roman priests fall into one general 
pattern. A statement of faith is made. It is considered ill- 
advised to question this—an approach to heresy. The church, 
assuming that it possesses all truth, undertakes to do the reli- 
gious thinking of its communicants. 

Through the years, I have been served as minister by the 


following: Dr. James D. Corby, 1899-1905; Dr. John Sayles, - 


1905-1907; Dr. George Cross Baner, 1907-1915; Dr. Willard 
C. Selleck, 1915-1919; Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, 1920-1925; Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders, 1925-1929; Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 1929- 
1931; Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, 1931-1935; Rev. Robert 
Killam, 1935-1941; Dr. A. Lynn Booth, 1942—. 

It seems to me that the teachings of these Universalist 
ministers fall into one general pattern. Truth (known or to 
be known) is set up as the only worth-while objective. By 
interpretative and inspirational sermons, they seek to enlist 
their hearers in the great quest, no matter where it leads. 
To my mind, there is no comparison between the scholarship 
required to sift and reveal the meanings of life from all 
sources, and that required to repeat the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which they pronounce infallible. 

My impression is that a priest gains most of his education 
in school, while a liberal minister continues to grow in knowl- 


‘edge for the duration of his service. 


Raupu M. Jones 
Utica, N. Y. 


ONE OF THE GREAT SERMONS OF THE DAY 


* 


To rue Eprtor: 

I have just been reading Clarence Skinner’s baccalaureate 
sermon at St. Lawrence University, as published in your issue 
of July 3. 

I want to record my conviction that this is one of the 
great sermons of our day. The business of preaching is to 
shake complacency, uncover and indict sin, proclaim truth, 
and point the way of salvation. Dean Skinner’s sermon does 
all of these things, and is therefore great preaching. 

Joun Haynes Hotmes 
New York, N. Y. 


AN EVEN STRONGER REASON FOR FAITH 


To THE Eprror: 

I am writing these few lines to let you know how much I 
continue to enjoy THe Leaver. The editorials seem to me to 
be full of what in New England are known as “sound views.” 

Especially was I interested in your editorial, “Hell and 
Some Non Sequiturs.” With what you have written I find 
myself in full agreement. Of course, in regard to these basic 
philosophical questions, all that any of us can claim is to have 


an opinion—the actual facts we cannot hope to know at our 


present state of development. 

Nevertheless, I think that there is an even stronger reason 
to believe in salvation eventually for all men than any of those 
that you mention. Man is, of course, we believe, a child of 
God, a creation of God. Yet in Oriental philosophy (of which 
I have some little familiarity) and also in mysticism, Chris- 
tian and nonchristian, man is considered to be more than a 
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creation of God—he is an actual manifestation, emanation, in- 
carnation, or expression of the Divine Life. It is believed that 
God actually pours some of his own life into every man, and it 
is this divine factor which outweighs all temporary factors and 
guarantees man’s ultimate harmony or unity with God. Like 
you, I believe that man has freedom, but I believe that 
man’s freedom, like everything else in his life, is circum- 
scribed with limitations. I don’t believe that man’s freedom 
can ever change the basic and ultimate fact of his nature—the 
fact that he partakes of divinity. 

You are doing a fine work with Tue Leaver. It is known 
all over the country and respected and admired by people of 
many faiths and creeds. 

ROMAINE SEAVER 
Westport, Conn. 


AS MR. GEHR SEES IT 
To THe Eprror: 

Of course your correspondents have the privilege of label- 
ing Charles Clayton Morrison’s editorial “a monstrous struc- 
ture of nonsense.” There are others, however, who do not 
agree with such a description. To my knowledge the Christian 
Century is the one journal of opinion in America that has 
remained a journal of opinion. Whether one agrees or not 
with Morrison, he is at least stimulated to independent 
thought. To me the Christian Century is during this period 
what the Nation was during the previous war. I find it in- 
dispensable as an antidote. 

Incidentally, is it not an admission of a closed mind to say 
that you have stopped reading a paper because you do not 
agree with it! 

H. M. G. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PRAYER 
(Continued from page 439) 
ing the banner of this nation, made sacred by the highest as- 
pirations of human hearts and the spirits of all who have died 
that men may be free. 

Thou hast prepared for thy children the habitable world. 
The sea, unchanged but everchanging, is a symbol of thine 
own eternity. Thou hast made it the highway of the world. 
Grant that we so consecrate ourselves to justice and human- 
ity that the freedom of the seas may be preserved for all. 

May we in vision see the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Give us the faith to see that in 
this earth the new times shall come when strife shall cease, and 
may we bring nearer that new time by our devotion to thy 
will. Save us from doubt of the future and from fear of the 
things that change. May our hearts trust in thee without 
faltering and may we be worthy of the reward of faithful sons. 

We pray that we may be sensible of thy mercies, and 
render unto thee willing service and glad praise. Daily may 
we be conscious of thy presence in every experience of our 
lives. May we grow brave and strong and true, loyal unto 
thee, and faithful to Jesus Christ our Savior. May we judge 
our lives by his life, and strive evermore to attain his like- 
ness. We beseech thee that as we go forth from this service 
we may cherish in our minds and hearts the good which we 
have heard. Wilt thou give us strength, during the coming 
days, to choose in thought and deed only those things which 
are Christlike. May our thoughts be as pure as the snows of 
heaven. May our words be full of the spirit of kindness. So 
shall our pure thoughts, gracious words and loving deeds help 
uplift other lives. 

We thank thee for this hour of worship, and we pray that 
the thoughts of thee and of our duty which have been quick- 
ened here may abide with us. In all places and conditions, 
into which we may come in the future before us, keep us mind- 
ful that we are children of God and precious in thy sight, and 
that we are to take counsel of, and find our strength in, thee. 
Hear our prayer, O Father, and help us to live pure, strong, 
useful lives. This we ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen, Devmar E. Trovt, Jr. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


SOCIAL ACTION 


The Department of Social Action, or- 
ganized in 1939, by the women’s groups of 
the church, has not reached the state 
of efficiency one might have hoped for 
in four years, although there seems to 
be a growing consciousness of the need 
for the new emphasis. While the churches 
are still doing the many things that show 
their interest in people—providing sun- 
shine boxes, sending friendly letters, 
greetings to shut-ins and flowers to hospi- 
tals, and performing sewing service and 
work for the Red Cross and local philan- 
thropies—few specific projects have been 
undertaken in the name and spirit of the 
liberal church. It is mow a question 
whether we are not following the more 
or less familiar pattern of our more quiet 
yesterdays and lacking the initiative or 
leadership to break into the untried. 

We will do those things that require 
to be done. We shall be mindful of our 
own members when they are ill, or lonely, 
or in need. But social action implies far 
more than this. It means going into 
action on all matters that pertain to the 
welfare of the society in which we live. 
And what church is so placed, and what 
community is so nearly ideal, that these 
needs do not exist! It is into this vast 
realm of social welfare interests that our 
new Department of Social Action urges 
all Universalist women to go. 

When the reports of the year are all 
in and tabulated, it is to be hoped that 
there will be a record of some outstanding 
activity in every Universalist church in 
one or more of the following areas, or in 
the numerous allied activities which come 
within the province of the church: 

Emergency kindergartens, a vital service where 
mothers are employed. 

Playgrounds and activities to help combat the 


rising tide of juvenile delinquency. 
The campaign for the eradication of leprosy, 


either through the American Mission to Lepers 


or the Leonard Wood Foundation. 

Cancer control. 

Social service projects of the denomination: the 
Clara Bartom Birthplace and Camp for Diabetic 
Girls, North Oxford, Mass.; Friendly House, 
Canton, N. C.; Jordan Neighborhood House, 
Suffolk, Va.; and state and local church projects, 
such as settlement house work, homes for the 
aged, and summer camps. 

The U.S.O. and American Red Cross, service 
being rendered as a church group. (Individual 
service is a civilian duty and quite apart from 
one’s church responsibility.) 

Some plan to help strangers in defense areas 
to find their places in the church and the com- 
munity life. 

The improvement of social conditions for young 
people. 

Classes for the study of race relations, peace, 
world understanding and postwar planning. 


The following paragraph from the 
report sent in by Evelyn Hoxie, state 
chairman of Social Action for Maine, is 
worthy of consideration. She writes: 

“Universalism is a religion of social 
action and upon its teachings the peace 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


of the world depends. Present conditions 
everywhere are disheartening, but spirit- 
ual understanding of the precepts of the 
Master, translated into action, the sincere 
desire to understand the causes that 
make for world strife, the ‘let’s get 
acquainted’ attitude towards all nations, 
will help to a better understanding, and 
bring about a new era.” 

The end of this conflict will usher in a 
new era, and the kind of era it will be 
depends on what we do about it now. 
Some reports state that the social action 
work is being carried by the church and 
not by an auxiliary group, which is as it 
should be. Unfortunately, this is not 
true of all churches, and where it isn’t 
the women have a tremendous field for 
service. It may be that these troubled 
times will teach us to work together for 
the good of all. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. BOORN 


It will be of interest, as well as concern, 
to those who have followed the work at 
Friendly House during the past several 
years, to know that Rev. and Mrs. 
George C. Boorn have tendered their 
resignation, to take effect on August 31. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boorn have served faith- 
fully and well in the Pigeon River Valley, 
carrying forward our social service pro- 
gram in a manner to make their names 
a lasting memory- throughout the whole 
region. The good wishes of the entire 
Universalist constituency will follow this 
splendid couple to Machias, Maine, where 
Mr. Boorn will take up his pastorate in 
the near future. 


ANOTHER NEW ORGANIZATION 


A letter recently received from Mrs. 
Alfred N. Blackford, Bridgeport, Conn., 
tells us that on May 18, the Club of 
Universalist Women of the First Univer- 
salist Church of that city dissolved, that 
on May 25, the Mission Circle and the 
Young Women’s Friendship Guild did 
likewise, and that on June 8, at a meeting 
held at the home of Mrs. Irving Akerson, 
a new organization came into being. 
Some of the members had belonged to 
the Circle for thirty-three years and to 
the Club for thirty-eight. This will mean 
the breaking of certain ties which have 
become dear and familiar, but we trust 
that the merger, with its emphasis on 
more effective churchmanship, will work 
as well here as it has in practically every 
other church where it has been given a 
fair trial. 

The following was. taken from the 
Bridgeport paper of June 8: 

“The Association of Universalist 
Women elected Mrs. George A. Smith 
president at the picnic mieeting yesterday 


at the home of Mrs. Irving Akerson, 
Grandview Road, Fairfield. The three 
women’s groups have combined into one 
association. Miss Lillian F. Lewis was 
elected vice-president; Mrs. Irving Aker- 


~ son, secretary; Mrs. Frank L. Bishop, 


treasurer. The executive board is com- 
posed of the department chairmen— 
Mrs. Alfred N. Blackford, education; 
Mrs. J. Albert Robinson, outreach; Mrs. 
Eva B. Hastings, finance; Mrs. Joseph 
Barrett, church activities.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 418) 


favorable one presented in the last ten 
years, all bills having been paid. Mrs. 
Dick, acting treasurer, conducted a 
drive for pledges and raised over one hun- 
dred fourteen dollars. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
which recognized the futility of war and 
pledged the young people to do all in 
their power toward the creation of a 
world government to ensure peace. 

Another resolution called on the Inter- 
national Relations Commission to pro- 
mote the study of the bases of a just 
and durable peace. 

The convention took strong ground in 
favor of a program of missionary educa- 
tion and activity, and directed the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the building of 
new churches. The resolution expressed 
concern over the lethargy of the clergy 
concerning new movements. 

Concern likewise was expressed by 
delegates over the refusal of the trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America 
to allow funds contributed for war relief 
to be used for the support of members 
of the Youth Fellowship in Civilian Pub- 
lic Service Camps. 

The project of a United Universalist 
Appeal was endorsed. 

Great enthusiasm was shown over the 
work of the Youth Department in reach- 
ing thirty-six hundred men in the armed 
services at an expenditure of over one 
thousand dollars. , 

The Spooner Cup, presented annually 
to the group making the largest Legion 
of the Cross contribution, was won by 
the Clara Barton Guild, North Olmsted, 
Ohio, who gave four dollars per capita. 
The Karlen Cup, presented to the group 
traveling the most delegate miles, was 
awarded to the Lynn, Mass., young peo- 
ple, with Pittsfield, Maine, a close second. 

The convention closed with a candle- 
light installation service originated by 
the retiring president, Rev. Dana E. 
Klotzle, who was presented with an en- 
graved Parker pen set by the new presi- 
dent, Ann Postma. 
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Church Schools and Religious Rddestion 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


BEATITUDES FOR TEACHERS 
OF CHILDREN 


Blessed are you when your church says, 
“Teach our children”: for then are you 
numbered among those who follow the 
great command, “Go—teach.” 

Blessed are you when children think 
of you as a trusted friend: for in estab- 
lishing this relationship with the children 
you have attained one qualification of a 
good teacher. 

Blessed are you when, with the chil- 
dren, you see beauty, love truth, and live 
in righteousness: for as you teach you 
also will learn and grow. 

Blessed are you when you are able to 
think of the needs of every child as you 
plan your work: for understanding, affec- 
tion, and security are essential to Chris- 
tian life and growth. 

Blessed are you when other teachers 
seek your counsel and help: for comrade- 
ship is a source of mutual strength and 
confidence to those who share a common 
purpose. 

Blessed are you when fathers and 
mothers recognize your sincerity of pur- 
pose: for Christian teaching is doubly 
sure when the home and church are in 
partnership. 

Blessed are you when you are not 
satisfied with your ways of teaching 
. children: for self-improvement is always 
possible for those who earnestly desire to 
become better friends and guides of chil- 
dren. 

Blessed are you when zeal for the 
kingdom of God fills your heart: for he 
who guides children in the way of love, 
good will, and righteousness is already 
building the kingdom of God—From 
Methodist Children’s Division Yearbook. 


CREATIVE PERSONALITIES 


Answerinc Distant Catis. By Mabel 
H. Erdman. Association Press. $1.50. 
This biographical collection, fourth in 

the Creative Personalities series, vividly 

tells of the spirit and service of eighteen 

Christian missionaries working around 

the globe. 

Here are the stories of Dr. Ida Scudder, 
medical missionary in India; of Bishop 
Schereschewsky, who, though paralyzed 
in hands and feet, unable to move with- 
out assistance, spent long hours trans- 
lating the Bible into Chinese; of Chester 
Bertram Rappe, aiding the people of 
war-wracked China; of Harry White 
Myers, close friend of Kagawa; and of 
many others who face danger and dep- 
rivation daily to serve others and 
spread Christian faith around the world 
—stories of courageous, crusading service 
for humanity. 


These thought-provoking character 


FOR OUTDOOR MUSIC 


For ears to hear your outdoor music, 
We thank thee, God. 
For birds singing early in the morning 
And crickets squeaking in our gardens 
at night, 
We thank thee, God. 
For the “drip-drip” of the rain, 
The happy chatter of the brook, 
The splash and roar of the waves, 
We thank thee, God. 
For the whisper and rustling of the 
leaves, 
And sometimes the loud “who-o-o” of 
the wind, 
We thank thee, God. 
For the church bells that sing to us 
On a quiet Sunday morning, 


We thank thee, God. 


From Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls. Written by primary 
children. 


sketches are valuable study material for 
ninth-grade or high-school groups, as well 
as illustrative stories of the Christian 
spirit in action. They will be useful for 
teachers, speakers and ministers. Ques- 
tions for discussion are included as an 
aid in understanding and interpretation. 

Ruru KNowitron 


THE WAY TO DO IT 


It is always encouraging to find a 
church that is making wise use of the 
talents of its youth. We have a way 
particularly when we are preparing them 
for church membership—of saying that 
the church needs its young people. As 
they sense the real purpose of the church 
they know of course that this is true. 
Yet when it comes to assigning to them 
specific tasks within the church, what do 
we do? Too often, nothing at all. In 
other cases an occasional request for 
ushering or some equally simple task to 
which no thoughtful young person today 
could attach a feeling of great need or 
significance. 

For this reason it was refreshing to 
read of what happened in our church in 
Urbana, Ill. The valedictorian of the 
senior class graduating from high school 
last month is identified with this church. 
The son of a printer, he is interested in 
journalism and in the fall will enter the 
University of Illinois to major in this 
field. Along with his studies he will 
devote some time each week to his 
church. For beginning in September he 
will assist in editing Our Fellowship Tie, 
the church’s weekly calendar. Here is a 
case, not only of fitting a round peg into 
a round hole but, even more, of enlisting 


the interests of youth in a real and 
creative piece of work. 

Fortunate is the church that counts 
among its numbers children and youth 
who love it and want to serve it. And 
fortunate the children and youth in 
churches whose leaders are understanding 
enough to give them hard work to do! 


HAVE YOU A NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT? 


If so, will you send his or her name 
and address, at once please, to the 
Boston. 


G'S.S.A., 16 Beacon Street, 
Otherwise the 
name of your for- 
mer church school 
leader will remain 
on our mailing list 
and he will con- 
tinue to receive 
materials for 
which he no longer 
has use. Meanwhile the new superintend- 
ent, eager to use the summer for fall 
preparations, will be deprived of mailings 
designed to help local leaders at that very 
point.. 

Yes, the first “next step” after electing 
or appointing a new superintendent in 
the local church is to notify the G.S.S.A. 
Friendly relationships are immediately 
set up through correspondence. And the 
new leader discovers what offen no one, 
not even the minister, has thought to tell 
him—that there is within the Universalist 
Church an auxiliary organization whose 
chief business it is to help local leaders 
develop strong and effective church 
schools. 


WHAT ONE MINISTER SAYS 


“T regret that one lonely dollar is all 
IT can send, for it seems to me that all 
gifts to help train our children and youth 
spiritually should be doubled and trebled. 
If even church people could see that the 
main business of life was to learn to 
express goodness, we would see to it that 
no efforts toward that end ever lacked 
financial support, and colossal war could 
never happen. It surely ought to- be 
plain to all people that it is downright 
silly to pour out billions like water for 
war instead of pouring out billions for 
education gladly and eagerly that war 
may be prevented. But we shall have 
to qualify that word education—it must 
be Christian, or, shall I say, religious 
education, so as to cover all religions, if 
it is going to make our world kindly and 
friendly. We should have a veritable 
army of the right kind of teachers after 
the war who will get down to bedrock on 
every phase of teaching what life is all 
about. How I wish I were thirty or forty 
years younger!” 
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JOSHUA L. WOLBACH 


Rev. Joshua Lehr Wolbach died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Rex C. Bart- 
lett, in Glendale, Long Island, N. Y., on 
May 27, 1943, in his ninetieth year. 
Funeral services were conducted at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on June 1, by Dr. 
Herman A. Klahr, assistant pastor of Old 
Stone Church, that city, with interment 
at the Riverside Cemetery. 

Mr. Wolbach is survived by one son, 
Edgar David, of Long Beach, Calif.; four 
daughters, Amy P., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Flora Elsie, assistant director in educa- 
tion, City Hospital of Akron (Ohio) 
School of Nursing, Mrs. Blanche ‘L. 
Bartlett, and Mrs. Helen G. Koehler, of 
Detroit, Mich; and two grandsons, 
Edgar D. Wolbach, Jr., and Alan Robert 
Koehler. 

Mr. Wolbach was born in Lower 
Nazareth, Northampton County, Pa., on 
August 18, 1853, the son of David and 
Anna (Lehr) Wolbach. His boyhood 
years were spent on the farm, with four 
months of each year in public school. At 
the age of seventeen, he took a three- 
month course at the normal school at 
Kutztown, Pa., and received a creditable 
certificate to teach in the public schools. 
He taught three winter terms, attending 
training schools during the summers. At 
the end of the third year of teaching he 
took up the study of language, Greek 
under the instruction of Rev. E. W. 
Reinecke,“ D.D., and Latin under Rey. 
M. A. Smith, both of Nazareth, Pa. 

In the fall of 1874, Mr. Wolbach was 
admitted to the freshman class at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, graduating with 
the class of 1878 with the degree of A. B. 
He was a member of the Goethean 
Literary Society. 

In the fall of 1878, he entered the 
junior class of the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, graduating three years later, in 
1881. He was licensed by the East 
Pennsylvania Classis the same year and 
ordained by the Clarion Classis in the 
year 1882. In 1883, he received his mas- 
ter’s degree from his alma mater. 

In 1882, the Mission at Houtzdale, Pa., 
was organized and Mr. Wolbach was 
asked to preach there. During his serv- 
ices at ‘this place he was married to Miss 
Edna E. Fenstermacher of Easton, Pa. 

After preaching six months in the 
Mission, he accepted a call from the 
Reformed Church at Dakota, Ill. During 
his stay in Illinois he served Dakota for 
two years, Foreston three years, Alta- 
mont four years, and Anna four years. 
During his pastorate at Anna he also 
taught philosophy, Latin, and German in 
the Union Academy of the Presbyterian 
Church. During his ministry of fourteen 
years in Illinois, he served as stated clerk 
the entire time. 


and Garret, Ind. 


Following his pastorates in Illinois, 
Mr. Wolbach supplied the Reformed 
Church at Rattle Snake, Richardson 
County, Neb., for six months, when he 
received a call to the church at Apple 
Creek, Ohio, serving there for four years. 
Mr. Wolbach preached at Greenville a 
short time, accepting a call to Auburn 


was erected at the latter place during his 
pastorate. 

At the end of three years he resigned 
his work there and returned to Ohio, 
where for a year he supplied four differ- 
ent churches. This closed his work of 
twenty-seven years in the Reformed 
Church. 

Mr. Wolbach immediately took up 
work in the liberal church, entering the 
fellowship of the Universalist’ Church in 
December, 1907. He served in the 
Belpry group of churches nearly two 
years, Corfu and Bristol, N. Y., three 
years. He was pastor of the Universalist 
churches at Alcony and Conover, Ohio, 
before his retirement in 1924. 

Mrs. Wolbach died on April 8, 1924. 
After that Mr. Wolbach made his home 
first with his daughter Amy in Cleveland 
and then with his daughter, Mrs. Bart- 
lett, in Glendale, Long Island. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
IN FITCHBURG 


In line with a national movement in- 
itiated by the churches of the country to 
provide recreational facilities for chil- 
dren in wartime, the churches of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Fitchburg Council of Churches, united 
to conduct an interchurch vacation 
school on a community basis. The 
sessions were held Monday through Fri- 
day from 9 to 11:30 a. m., from June 
28 to July 16. 

There were four centers of instruc- 
tion—at the Salvation Army headquar- 
ters, where the children of grades 1 and 
2 met; at the First Baptist Church for 
grades 3 and 4; at the First Parish 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) for 
grades 5 and 6; at the Calvinistic Con- 
gregational Church for grades 7 and 8. 

The curriculum included handcraft, 
games, storytelling, worship and Bible 
lessons. 

A committee composed of representa- 
tives of seven churches, including the 
Salvation Army, planned the curriculum 
and selected the faculty members, who 
included a superintendent of a church 


DON’T COMPLAIN! Mail Direct! 
We do not leave out news. We 


want the news. Our editorial of- 
fices are at 176 Newbury Street. 
Mail to us at this address. 


A new brick church 


school, public and private school teach- 
ers, church school teachers, mothers who 
had had teacher training, pastors and 
pastors’ wives and a professional story- 
teller. 

The school was under the leadership of 
Rev. Lionel A. Whiston of the Calvin- 
istic Congregational Church and Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter of the First Parish 
(Universalist-Unitarian) and president of 
the Fitchburg Council of Churches. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON, 
COLUMNIST, MARRIED 
IN BARNARD, VT. 


The Universalist church at Barnard, 
Vt., 
national interest when on June 15, 
Dorothy Thompson, columnist and radio 
commentator, became the wife of Maxim 
Kopf, Czechoslovakian artist. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Robert 
Killam, minister of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., who has had 
the summer pastorate at the Barnard 
church for the past nine years. 

Mrs. Kopf, who for some years past 
has had a summer home at Barnard, has 
found time, in spite of a complex public 
career, to take an active interest in the 
affairs of the town, and has shown in- 
terest and participated in some of the 
work and worship of the church. A 
remarkable event of last summer occurred 
when, in connection with a Volunteer 
Land Corps gathering, she filled the little 
white church with the Protestant mem- 
bers of the group at the worship service. 

In accordance with her wish the 
wedding was conducted with the utmost 
simplicity. Mr. Kopf accompanied her 
up the center aisle, and she was un- 
attended. Ania Dorfman, concert pianist, 
played Chopin’s Polonaise on the church 
piano, and other appropriate music. 
After the ceremony the group of friends 
and neighbors gathered at Twin Farms, 
Mrs. Kopf’s Barnard home, for a wedding 


luncheon. 
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NORTH HATLEY CHURCH 
AIDS RUSSIA 

North Hatley, Quebec, Universalists 
have contributed $113 to the Canadian 
Aid to Russia Fund. The church gave 
$38, the Ladies’ Aid $10, and persons 
connected with the church $65. 


BROOKLYN, PA., 
CHURCH REPORTS 


Rev. Russell Lockwood is now settled 
as pastor of the church in Brooklyn, Pa. 

Children’s Day was observed on June 
13 by a special program and two babies 
were christened. 

The young people of the church re- 
cently held an outdoor picnic supper. The 
parish will hold a reception in the near 
future. 


was the scene of an event of. 
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NEW CHOIR LEADER 
IN WASHINGTON 


The Universalist National Memorial 
Church is fortunate in having secured 
F. G. Foudray as choir director for the 
coming year. Mr. Foudray has had 
twenty-five years’ experience as choir 
director and choral instructor. Follow- 
ing his college years, his musical studies 
were carried on in Chicago and New 
York, and he will be baritone soloist of 
the choir. The Music Committee of the 
church will co-operate in making the 
ministry of music a vital part of the life 
of the church. 

Mrs. William H. McGlauflin is chair- 
man of the Music Committee, and the 
other members are Miss Barbara L. 
Harwi, Mrs. George S. Holman and Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


THE ARMSES TENDERED 
RECEPTION IN PEORIA 


A reception for Rev. William J. Arms, 
pastor of the Universalist church in 
Peoria, Ill., and Mrs. Arms, in honor of 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, 
was given, June 12, by parishioners and 
friends at the home of Mrs. Franklin 
Davis. Ninety-four people attended. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arms were presented with 
sixty-one dollars by Deacon Lile, who 
acted as master of ceremonies. Mrs. 
Alice Roszell sang several groups of 
songs, accompanied by Miss Claudia 
Burkhalter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arms have two sons— 
Harold, who is in the armed forces at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, and Bob, who 
has just graduated from high school. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
closed a most successful year with a 
breakfast at the home of the retiring 
president, Mrs. I. H. Coney. The gavel 
was turned over to Mrs. Walter Thieman 
for the coming year. 

The business group of the A.U.W., 
which meets in the evening, likewise 
closed a fine year with a picnic at the 
summer home of Mrs. Ann Todd. Miss 
Gladys Van Valkenburg continues as 


Theological School 


St. Lawrence University 
85th Year 


Courses: 


Combined College—Theological 


(admitting High School Grad- 
uates) 


College-Graduate 
Religious Education 


Fall Term commences Sept. 1, 1943 


Address 


J. M. ATWOOD, Dean 
Canton, N. Y. 


‘THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
« 256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


president of this group for another year. 

The church held its last service of the 
season on June 27, when the choir was 
honored for its work during the year. 
The service was followed by a covered- 
dish dinner, with the choir members as 
guests. 

Inasmuch as most people are staying 
at home this summer, different get- 
togethers are being planned for the vaca- 
tion period. Mr. and Mrs. Arms were 
at the Y.M.C.A. camp at Decatur for 
the first two weeks in July. 


LIVERMORE FALLS CHURCH 
DEDICATES HONOR ROLL 


The Livermore Falls, Maine, church 
closed for the summer on June 13, when 
Children’s Day was observed. Five chil- 
dren were christened, after which an 
honor roll of boys in the service was 
dedicated. As the name of each service- 
man was read by Howard Dyke, the 
boy’s mother or some member of his 
family went forward and lighted a 
candle. There were twenty-eight candles 
in holders arranged in the shape of a V. 
As each candle was lighted, C. B. Tink- 
ham inserted the name in the Honor 
Roll Board, which was in the form of 
a shield and had been made by the 
pastor, Rev. Will Kelley. The prayer 
of dedication was given by Miss Martha 
Lufkin. The boys serving their country 
from this church are Sherwood Allen, 
Byron Brown, Cloyd Brown, Robert 
Brown, William Brown, Ralph Bunten, 
Elmore Burke, Rainsford Driscoll, May- 
nard French, Richard French, Robert 
French, Burchard Hall, Robert Hatch, 
Lewis Harmon, Henry Hyde, Frank 
Jewell, Nelson Jewell, Richard Knowlton, 
William Lufkin, Harry Moulton, Kenneth 
Murch, Harley Riley, Willard Riley, Ivan 
Scudder, Merrill Shea, Paul Stevens, 
Clifford Tinkham and Stanley Wellman. 

The junior choir furnished the music 
for this service. 

Two new flags, a Christian flag and a 
service flag, made by Mrs. Marian 
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Knowlton, secretary of the Woman’s As- 
sociation, also have been dedicated for 
use in the church. 


ILLINOIS WOMEN HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
of Illinois was held in Chicago on May 
11, in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of all Universalist and Federated 
churches. 

In recognition of this seventy-fifth 
meeting, the Association’s historian, Mrs. 
Luella Schmitt, gave a paper on 
“Seventy-Five Years of Service in Illi- 
nois,” and each delegate was presented 
with a copy. 

Mrs. Albert Henniges of Peoria, the 
state president, is just completing the 
first year of her second term. Newly 
elected officers are Mrs. Ruby Winters, 
secretary, Mrs. Grace Quinn and Mrs. 
Luella Schmitt, directors for three years, 
and Mrs. Argyl Houser, director for two 
years. 

A significant recommendation adopted 
by the women was one declaring their 
opposition to isolationism and pledging 
themselves to support of plans and pro- 
grams for a better world. 


READING CHURCH ENDS 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Church of Our Father, Reading, 
Pa., has been going forward since the 
pastorate of Rev. Harvey Swanson 
began nearly’ three years ago. The 
Hobby Club under the leadership of 
Fred Keiser has brought several new 
people of vital interests into the organi- 
zation. Of late the church school has 
been experiencing better attendance, and 
the year ahead looks bright indeed. 

Since Mr. Swanson’s acceptance of a 
chaplaincy in the Navy, Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr, of the Restoration Church, 
Philadelphia, has been acting minister. 
A few weeks ago three members were re- 
ceived. One young man, Mervin Helfrich, 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


High-School Graduates 
May Enter Theological 
School July 1 


For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


plans to enter the Theological School at 
Canton, N. Y., this fall. 

The final service of the season was 
held at the country home of a member 
the last Sunday in June. During the 
summer members. and friends of the 
church plan to redecorate and repair 
the main auditorium® 

The 1944 convention of Pennsylvania 
Universalists will be held in this church. 
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ARE YOU VISITING 
PHILADELPHIA THIS SUMMER? 


Services are being held in the Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pa., 
throughout the summer months. During 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr’s vacation, Dr. 
I. G. Matthews, professor emeritus of 
Old Testament in Crozer Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., and Dr. James B. Pritchard, 
professor of Old Testament at Crozer, 
will preach. Visitors to Philadelphia are 
invited to visit this lovely chapel at 
eleven o'clock any Sunday morning 
during the summer. 

The annual June fete was a decided 
success this year. Supper was served to 
one hundred fifty, and many participated 
in the games and refreshments on the 
lawn. 

At a recent service four members 
were received, making a total of fifteen 
new members for the year. 


DETROIT CHURCH CONDUCTS 
SPECIAL CAMPAIGN 


During the spring season there was 
conducted at the Church of Our Father 
in Detroit a six-weeks’ campaign of spe- 
cial liberal emphasis. Attractive folders 
announced the series of Sunday morning 
sermons and Wednesday evening discus- 
sion groups. A mailing list of more than 
five hundred people who might become 
interested in the church was secured from 
members and friends. The folders were 
mailed out and distributed widely, placed 
on bulletin boards, etc. Among the sub- 
jects were the following: Religion Be- 
gins with Man; The Importance of What 
We Believe; Making Religion Contem- 
porary; Unitarians, Universalists and the 
Future Social Order. 

At the close of the campaign a group 
of thirty-three people joined the church. 
They were augmented by a group of 
fifteen who joined the church some three 
weeks later. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman ‘is pastor. 


FROM MURRAY CHURCH 
IN ATTLEBORO 


At Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on May 27, the annual salad 
supper was served to over two hundred 
people of the Women’s Benevolent Soci- 
ety and its friends. The members of 
one of the church school classes waited 
table. 

The staff of the church recently held 
its final meeting. The work of the past 
year was reviewed and plans were made 
for next year. 
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An outdoor supper was served at the 
home of one of its members by the 
Educational Committee. 

The Women’s Benevolent Society held 
its annual meeting on May 24. The 
number of pieces made for the Sturdy 
Memorial Hospital during the year was 
1,185. 

On Sunday, June 20, at the morning 
service, an honor roll was unveiled. This 
is a temporary one. A permanent roll 
will be put up when the war has ended. 
The roll, as read by Ex-Mayor Harold 
E. Sweet, carried seventy-six names. 

The annual May Party for the chil- 
dren of the cradle roll was given recently. 
The church vestry was converted into a 
garden scene for it. The children played 
games and afterwards were served re- 
freshments at low tables decorated with 
May baskets. 


A. LYNN BOOTH AT 
MACHIAS DURING JULY 


Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., of Utica, 
N. Y., is supplying the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Machias, Maine, 
during the month of July. On Septem- 
ber 1, Rev. George C. Boorn of Canton, 
N. C., takes up his studies as pastor of 
this church. 

On Sunday, June 20, the young people 
conducted the regular morning services. 
Miss Elaine Sinclair acted as leader. 

On July 5, the ladies of the church 
served a salmon dinner and netted a 
goodly sum for their treasury. 


MURRAY GROVE 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The Birthday Party for the benefit of. 


the Murray Grove Association will be 
held in the Social Hall of the Univer- 
salist church in Newark, N. J., September 
25, at 8 p.m. Mrs. Fred McComas of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Dorothy 
Wicks of Newark are on the committee, 
and extend a cordial invitation to any 
who wish to attend. Miss Emma E. 
Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Avenue, New- 
ark, 8, N. J., will be glad to receive con- 
tributions. 


HARRISVILLE CHURCH 
OPEN DURING JULY 


For the first time in many years the 
Universalist church in Harrisville, R. I., 
is open during the month of July. The 


. attendance at June services has been 


larger than for some years past, and on 
account of the gasoline rationing the 
minister, Rev. R. L. Weis, and trustees 
felt that it would be well to hold services 
in July this summer. 


INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The preacher on Sunday morning, July 
25, will be Rev. Joseph W. Beach, of 
Worcester, Mass. The Sunday evening 
panel discussion will deal with “The 
Shape of Things to Come.” 

Mrs. Schoenberner will speak at two 
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of the evening sessions of the institute 
on “The Role of Women Here and in 
Europe,” and “Six Weeks in a French 
Internment Camp.” Dr. Schoenberner 
will tell of his last days in Germany in 
March, 1933, when his office in Munich— 
he was then editor of Simplicissimus— 
was destroyed, and he escaped out of 
Germany on foot. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
AT FITCHBURG 


Children’s Day was held on June 20 
at the First Parish, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, Fitchburg; Mass., and was 
marked by eleven christenings. A high 
light of the program was the dramatiza- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, an interpreta- 
tion through living pictures by Louise 
Triplett, presented by the church school. 
There were recitations and songs by the 
Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 

Two more children were christened on 
June 27. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist Church of America 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rey. Robert Cummins, 
D.D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Douglas 


Association of Universalist Women 
ieee Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 


Executive Director—Miss Ida M. Folsom; 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Medford, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 


President—Dana Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass. 


Acting Executive Secretary—Rev. Douglas Fra- 
zier, Boston, Mass. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Charles B. Ladd. 
Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. H. T. Atwood, Brewton (acting) 

THinois—Rev. William J. Arms, Peoria. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 

Maine—Rev. Kenneth C.. Hawkes, Waterville. 


Massachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 608. 

Massachusetts. North Attleboro, 13. 

Michigan. Detroit, 48. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Restoration) , 4. 

Total, 675. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 268. 

Massachusetts. Beverly, 13. Fitchburg, 
13. North Attleboro, 19. North Orange, 9. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 7. 

New Hampshire. Nashua, 3. 

New York. Bristol, 4. 

Pennsylvania. Brooklyn, 2. 

Total, 338. 


PERSONALS : 

Rey. Albert C. Niles, formerly at South 
Weymouth, Mass., has begun work at the 
Elm Street Universalist Church, Auburn, 
Maine, as successor to Dr. Cate. 


-New Hampshire—Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 


cord, N. H. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. G. M. Eastham, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 


Wisconsin—Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
Directors 

President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 

Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 

A. George Gilman, Malden, Mass, 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dor- 
chester. Ernest W. Davis, Arlington. Charles 
R. Duhig, Arlington. Victor A. Friend, Mel- 
rose. A. George Gilman, Malden. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. David L. Peirce, Arlington. Rev. F. 
W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket. 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket. Henry 
P. Stone, Barrington. Miss Gertrude Whipple, 
Manville. 

Maine: Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. Rev. 
Edwin Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. 

New ipeckig th Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 


New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Canton. 
Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 
Connecticut: James S. Stevens, Hartford. 
Tllinois: Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Kansas: A. B. Pierce, Junction City. 
Alabama—Mrs, J. Greeley McGowin, Chapman. 
Indiana—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 
Minnesota—Rev. Horton Colbert, Rochester. 
Pennsylvania—Paul S. Harden, Towanda. 


California—Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt, Pasadena. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, 
N. H. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold 
S. Latham, New York City. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 

Clerk: Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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Matthias R. Heilig has begun his pas- 
torate at Waterloo, Iowa, and is living 
at 120 Independence Avenue. 


Rev. Harold J. Wright, recently or- 
dained, continues as pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Auburn, N. Y., which he 
has served for the past year. 


Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., general 
superintendent, has taken a house on 
Lake Winnepesaukee for part of the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Cummins has made a good 
recovery from her operation. Dr. Cum- 
mins will preach in Providence, R. I., 
July 25, in the morning at a union serv- 
ice in the First Baptist Church, and in 
the evening at the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Albert Ziegler is supplying the church 
at Rockport, Mass. 


Rev. Verna Armstrong Rheingans 
began work July 1 at Mitchellville, Lowa. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington is 
to be the preacher at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Sunday, July 18. 


Lieutenant Commander Thomas Mont- 
gomery Mark, Chaplains’ Corps, U. S. 
Navy, was graduated from the Chaplains’ 
Training School at Williamsburg, Va., 
July 4. 


William W. Cromie, pastor of the 
Church of Christ, Universalist, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has been named to the 
board of management of the U.S.O. Club 
for War Workers in the Portsmouth area. 
This organization provides social and 
recreational programs and facilities for 
war workers and their families. On July 
1, Mr. Cromie left for six weeks to jom 
the staff at the Groton School Camp on 
Newfound Lake in Bristol, N. H. The 
camp serves more than one hundred fifty 
underprivileged boys of from nine to six- 
teen years of age from the Massachusetts 
diocese of the Episcopal Church. 


Mrs. Clara E. Harrison, mother of 
Miss Alice M. Harrison, director of reli- 
gious education in the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, Mass., died July 1, after 
a short illness. 


W. T. Slaughter of Camp Hill, Ala., 
died June 27. Mr. Slaughter’s daughter, 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Gloucester, 
Mass., was with him at the time, having 
been called home. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church, and 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the General Sunday School 
Association, will attend a conference for 
ministers and other religious leaders at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, July 19-28. 


Ralph Robins, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Sidney S. Robins, Canton, N. Y., on 
graduation from high school was awarded 
the trophy presented by the Catholic 
Youth Organization to the boy of the 
senior class of outstanding character, 
scholarship, and athletic ability. 
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Your Church Press Is 


a Guide and a Beacon 


“Our religious press can be a guide and a 
beacon, a real tower of strength in this mo- 


mentous struggle.” 
—President Roosevelt 


Into homes, churches, college and com- 
munity libraries The Christian Leader 
goes week after week carrying a message 
of strength and courage and Christian 


idealism. 


We need your continued help to carry 


on the work. 


GIVE NOW 
to the 1943-1944. Christian Leader 
Sustaining Fund 


TO HELP SPREAD THE MESSAGE OF 
UNIVERSALISM 
Enclosed find $ my gift to 


The Universalist Publishing House 1943-1944 
Sustaining Fund 


mon sense, and justice. 
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Crackling 


A hard-working farmer had kept his 
son in college for four years at great sac- 
rifice. He was notified by the college 
authorities that his son would not be 
able to graduate with his class. 

The farmer immediately went to inter- 
view the college president and learned 
that his son’s English was so poor that 
the college would not grant the young 
man a diploma. 

“What do you mean by his English 
being poor?” asked the disappointed 
father. 

“Well, for instance,” replied the presi- 
dent, “your son always says ‘I seen’ and 
‘I have saw.’ ” 

“Well, I guess that’s pretty bad,” said 
the father, “but I want to say this, Mr. 
President. Id ruther have my son say 
‘I seen’ when he had saw something than 
say ‘I have saw’ when he ain’t seen 
nothin’.”—Advance. 


Client: We’ve exhausted reason, com- 
What more can 
we do? 

Lawyer: I guess we'll have to go to 
law. —Atlanta Two-Bells. 


For his gallantry a Scottish soldier was 
given a decoration. A week or so later a 
pal asked him: 

“And what does the wife think of your 
medal, Sandy?” 

“She doesna ken yet,’ was the reply. 
“It’s no’ my turn to write.”—Ezachange. 


When the average man argues with 
a woman the final result is: “He came, 
he saw, he concurred.”—Ballut Abyad 
Chatter. 


Puzzled Husband (to wife): Come 
and help me fill in this application form 
for Six Easy Lessons on Filling in Goy- 
ernment Forms.—Punch. 


Sentry: Who goes there? 
Major: Major Mackafuss. 
Sentry: Sorry. but I can’t let you go 


by without the proper password, Sir: - 


Major (impatiently): I’ve forgotten it 
for the moment. You know me well 
enough. 

Voice from the Guardhouse: Don’t 
stand there talking to him all night— 
shoot him!—The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


“Mrs. Williams always asks the price 
of anything new that I happen to be 
wearing,” said Mrs. Brown. “Rather a 
cheek, don’t you think?” 

“Decidedly,” replied Mrs. Black. 
“What has she been trying to find 
out recently?” 

“She wanted to know how much I 
paid for this dress.” 

“What an inquisitive creature she 
must be. How much did you tell her?” 
—Montreal Star. : 
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